his  mouth,  and  drank  it  oti'.  “  Oh,  how  bad,  how 
very  bad  it  is!*’  said  he.  In  a  little  time  it  maile 
him  very  sick,  and  jioor  Heiny'  was  ill  the  whole 
day;  but  when  the  dtKtor  saw  him  at  night,  he 
said  it  had  done  him  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  that 
he  must  take  more  next  day.  Poor  Henry  .said  no¬ 
thing,  but  he  did  not  look  very  happy. 

When  the  next  day  came,  Mary  took  the  glass 
to  him,  “Oh  !  dear  Mary,’*  he  said,  “get  anything 
els(‘  but  that,  and  I  will  take  it,  but  I  cannot  take 
tiiat;  indeetl  I  cannot.”  Hlis  sister  told  him  that 
it  was  the  only  thing  that  would  make  him  soon 
well,  and  she  hel{>ed  him  to  sit  in  bed,  that  it  might 
s<xin  lie  over.  He  put  the  glass  once  or  twice  to  his 
lips,  but  always  laid  it  down  again ;  and  so  it  went  on 
for  a  long  time  till  Henry  made  himself  so  ill  with 
liKiking  .at  it,  and  thinking  of  it,  that  Mary  saw 
there  was  no  use  in  holding  it  any  longer ;  so  she 
laid  down  the  glass,  an«l  went  to  sit  by  the  fire. 
Henry  was  very  sorry  to  have  vexeil  his  kind  si.ster, 
but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  ask  her  to  let 
him  try  it  again;  that  is  to  say,  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  as  he  knew  he  ought  to  have  done 
— drink  it  off.  When  he  got  out  of  bed  to  sit  up  for 
a  little  while,  in  a  nice  arm-chair,  Fanny,  who  had 
lieen  in  the  r(K)m  all  the  time,  sat  down  hy  his  side, 
and  said  she  would  tell  him  a  true  story.  This  was 
the  story  she  told. 

“  Phillip  I>‘e  was  a  good  little  boy,  of  five  or  six 
years  old.  His  {lapaand  mamma  had  no  other  child, 
and  they  loved  him  very  much.  His  mamma  had 
hardly  ever  tru.sted  him  out  of  her  sight;  she  fear¬ 
ed  mnch  that  he  might  meet  with  some  harm :  she 
watched  him  day  and  night.  He  had  a  little  bed  in 
from  one  to  another  to  gather  it;  leaving  Henry  to  could  not  move  nor  lift  his  hands,  nor  even  one  of  r(K)m,and  the  la.st  thing  .she  did  before  going  to 
take  care  of  the  boat.  They  knew  it  was  enough  his  little  fingers;  they  were  all  so  full  of  pain.  His  first  when  she  awoke  in  the  morning, 

to  tell  him  to  .sit  quite  still ;  and  .so  it  was,  for  a  more  ^  mamma  and  two  sisters,  Fanny  and  M.ary,  never  j  P*^^  to  take 

good,  oliedient  little  boy  than  he  was  I  never  knew.  ,  left  his  room :  they  .staid  by  liis  side,  and  watched  make  him  good. 

When  they  had  gathered  a  great  deal,  they  wi.shed  '  him  all  day,  and  at  night  one  always  sat  up  to  be  Phillip  was  a  gno«l  little  boy ;  he  was  gentle  and 
to  put  it  nicely  into  the  baskets,  and  allowed  Hen-  i  ready  in  a  moment  if  he  called.  gnoil  tempered,  and  never  did  what  he  was  forbid ; 

ry  to  row,  which  he  could  do  very  well,  though  ;  Poor  Henry  was  ill  in  this  way  for  nearly'  three  but  he  h.ad  one  fault,  a  very  bad  fault,  and  one  that 
his  little  arms  were  so  short  that  he  had  to  hold  the  '  weeks;  then  he  began  to  get  a  little  better,  and  '  used  to  give  Lis  mamma  a  great  deal  of  pain.  If  he 
oars  close  to  the  end.  It  was  a  hot  summer’s  could  sit  up  for  a  short  time,  and  the  jiain  was  not  j  had  a  head-ache,  and  she  wi.shed  to  give  him  what 
day ;  and  when  he  had  rowed  round  and  round  the  j  so  great;  so  that  he  liked  to  hear  stories  read  or  j  would  make  him  well,  he  would  not  take  it.  Often 
lake,  he  Icxiked  very  tired  for  it  was  a  big  boat,  and  |  told  to  him :  and  his  si.cters  were  quite  happy  to  do  \  has  she  sat  by  his  side  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  trying 
he  was  a  very  little  boy.  W^heu  they  got  out  they  |  anything  to  please  him,  for  he  was,  as  I  have  told  to  make  him  do  so,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  no  w’on- 
went  to  walk  in  the  w'oods ;  and,  after  a  little  time,  you,  one  of  the  best  little  lioys  I  ever  knew ;  and  all  der  that  this  gave  his  poor  mamma  pain.  Some- 
ihey  sat  down  upon  a  green  bank,  where,  in  a  few  the  tune  he  was  ill  he  had  been  so  sweet  and  good,  times  she  said  to  herself,  *  hat  should  I  do,  if  my 
minutes,  poor  little  tired  Henry  was  fast  a.^^leep,  that  every  one  loved  him  lictter  th.an  ever.  One  little  Phillip  should  ever  be  really  ill.’— if  he  did 
with  his  head  lying  upon  .soft  green  moss,  .and  bright  day  the  doctor  brought  a  glass  to  him  with  some-  not  then  take  what  was  given  to  him,  perhaps  he 
wild  flowers.  This  was  v'ery  foolish,  for  he  had  ;  thing  in  it  that  did  not  look  very  good :  “  You  must,’’  might  die.  Oh !  what  shall  I  do  to  teach  my  little 
been  heated  with  rowing,  and  now  he  might  catch  j  sabl  he,  “  take  this:  I  know'  it  has  a  liail  taste,  but  boy  to  be  wiser?  I  might  force  him  to  take  it,  but 
cold  by  lying  upon  the  damp  grass :  but  his  sisters  [  you  are  a  w'ise  l)oy,  and  have  always  taken  what-  then  he  cries  so  much  that  it  makes  him  worse.’ 
d  id  not  think  of  this  till  it  w'a&  too  late.  J  ever  I  have  given  to  you.”  Henry  put  the  to  Alas',  she  did  not  know  how  soon  her  little  bc»^ 


11  KN  K  V  Bl'  KTOX,  '  When  he  awoke  he  siid,  “t)h,  Mary,  I  have 

.  ^  ^  .  .  !  got  a  very  oild  jwin  in  mv  head ;  I  w'onder  what  it 

_  can  be!”  He  had,  indeed,  pot  cold:  he  could  not 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  another  true  story.  When  move  his  head  from  one  side  to  another :  hi.s  neck 
Henry  Burton  was  six  years  old,  he  was  out  in  a  was  quite  still'.  The  next  dav  he  wa.s  much  w'orse, 
lioat  on  a  little  lake,  on  which  large  lieds  of  the  for  he  w':is  in  a  fever,  th.atgave  him  a  great  deal  of 
pretty  lily-of-the-valley  grew;  and  they  went  nain :  ixxir  dear  little  hov.  how  ill  he  was!  he 
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was  to  6*  really  ill.  One  ni^ht  he  said  he  had  a 
hetod'ache,  but,  as  usual,  would  take  nothing  for  it. 
His  papa  said  he  must  be  punished  next  day  if  he  did 
not ;  and  his  mamma  did  rill  she  could  to  |iersuade 
him.  Phillip  only  cried,  till  he  was  so  ill  that  he 
hat  to  lie  carried  to  bed.  Next  day  he  was  much 
worse;  the  doctor  came  to  see  him,  and  told  his 
rnariima  what  she  must  pve  him :  she  did  not  like 
to  say  that  her  little  boy  would  not  take  it,  for  she 
knew  that  the  doctor  would  force  him  to  do  so,  if 
she  did ;  and  she  ho}K*d  now,  when  he  found  that 
he  was  really  ill,  that  he  w'ould  no  lonj^er  lie  so 
silly :  this  was  not  the  case,  Phillip  was  as  silly  as 
ever,  and  cried  so  much  that  he  male  the  fever  a 
preat  deal  worse.  This  w’cnt  on  for  some  time,  and 
every  day  and  every  hour  he  j^rew  w’orse  and  worse. 

“  His  poor  mamm.a  never  left  his  side :  she  saw 
that  her  little  boy  must  die,  and  she  prayed  todiHl, 
and  shed  many  tears ;  but  Phillij)  neither  saw  nor 
heard  her  grief,  for  he  was  now  so  ill  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  what  jiassed.  One  night, 
when  his  mamma  .sat  alone  by  his  l»ed-side,  he 
awoke  from  a  short  sleep,  and  said,  ‘  Dear  mamma, 
are  you  there }  She  ojiened  his  curlain.s  that  he 
might  see  her,  for  she  could  not  speak.  ‘  Send  for 
papa,  mamma,’  he  said,  *  and  then  pray  to  God  for 
me.’  She  sent  as  he  wished,  and  then  knelt  down 
to  pray  ;  but  her  sobs  came  so  fast  that  he  could  not 
hear  her  words. 

“  *  Do  not  pray,  mamma,’  ho  said,  ‘  if  it  makes 
you  cry  so  much  :  here  is  jiapa,  he  will  j»ray  for 
me.  Ah  '  he  is  crying  too :  w’ell,  I  will  pray  for 
myself :’  he  raised  his  little  thin  while  hands,  and 
clasped  them  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  when  he 
knelt  at  his  mother’s  knee,  and  said,  ‘  Oh,  my  God, 
be  kind  to  papa  and  mamma  when  I  am  de.ad.  I 
have  often  vexed  them,  and  lK*eu  very  naughty, 
but  Chri.st  Jesus  can  wash  my  sms  away :  make 
dear  jiapa  and  mamma  happy  when  I  am  gone,  .and 
bless  them  for  ever  .and  ever.’ 

••  His  voice  grew  very  faint,  he  gave  a  low  sigh, 
and  w'hen  his  p.a|iaand  mamma  hxiked  at  him  again 
their  little  Ixiy  wa.s  no  more;  he  h.ad  died,  his 
hands  still  clasjied  in  prayer,  and  his  eyes  hxiking 
up  to  heaven.  Little  Phillip  Lee  was  dead.  The 
doctor  came  in  at  this  moment:  ‘  Ah,’  said  he,  “  if 
he  had  taken  what  I  left  for  him,  he  might  still 
have  been  alive.’ 

“  Oh,  Harry,  if  you  had  but  seen  his  poor,  |>cx)r 
mamma,  as  he  leaned  over  her  dear  f»oy  whom  she 
hail  loved  so  much  !  She  kissed  his  pale  cheeks 
again  and  again,  and  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and 
called  him  by  his  name ;  and  could  not  lielieve  that 
he  would  never  hear  her  more,  (amid  Philip  have 
seen  all  the  grief  that  he  was  to  cause  his  own  de.ar 
nmiiima,  I  think  he  would  have  done  any  tiling, 
to  have  saved  her  from  it;  but  it  wastex)  late  now? 
and  his  iiuimma,  like  the  King  of  Kngland  1  told 
you  of  yesterday,  who  lost  his  dear  and  only  son, 
never  smiled  again.” 

Little  Henry  li.stened  to  all  this  .story,  but  when 
Fanny  came  to  .sjieak  of  the  grief  of  Philip’s 
mamma,  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  hurst  into 
tt‘.ars.  F.-uiny  .a.sked  him  why  he  cried  so  much, 
.and  il  it  was  for  Philip.  “  Oh,  no,”  he  said,  “  it 
is  for  his  iHx}r  mamma;  and  it  makes  me  think, 
tixi,  that  I  might  have  made  my  own  dear  mamma, 
and  all  of  you  as  sorry  for  me :  and,  oh  !  1  should 
not  like  my  dailing  mamma  never  to  smile  again.” 
Henry  Uiought  a  great  deal  about  this  story,  and 


many  a  time  said  to  himself  he  would  never  be  so 
silly  agioin,  as  not  to  lake  what  was  good  for  him. 
\e.xt  day  the  same  terrible  glass  came.  Henry  did 
not  allow  himself  to  think  of  il  for  a  moment :  he 
did  not  like  to  look  at  it,  so  he  shut  his  eyes,  and 
drank  it  off;  and  this  day  it  did  not  ;nake  him  so 
sick  a.s  the  last.  Since  that  time  he  has  kept  his 
word,  and  never  now  refuses  to  take  what  is  given 
to  him. 

TALKS  OF  TUAVKLLKHS. 

N umbe  r  Nine. 

ADVKNTT’KlS  L\  ICfXAND. 

“  We  skip  alxuit  the  world,  mamma,  in  our  con¬ 
versation  :  where  are  we  going  to-night  ?” 

“  Northward,  if  you  please ;  for  the  northern 
p.'irt  of  the  world  is  particularly  interesting  just 
now.” 

“  Why  so,  mamma  ?” 

“  llec.ause  some  ships  are  going  from  England, 
and,  I  Ixdieve  from  Russia,  to  make  iliscoveries  in 
that  part  of  the  world.” 

“  Oh,  mamma!  do  you  know  anybody  that  is  go¬ 
ing  in  those  ships  ?” 

“  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them  ;  but  T  have 
heard  that  our  old  friend.  Captain  Golownin,  is  go¬ 
ing  on  th.'it  exjiedition,  in  a  Russian  Ship  called  the 
Kamschatka.” 

“Capiain  Golownin  really  alive,  .and  going  on 
miother  voy.age  now !  I  wish  he  may  succeed  ! 
Oh,  mamma !  real  stories  are  the  best,  after  all.” 

“  Indeed  they  are,”  said  Harry'.  “  I  hope  Cap¬ 
tain  Golownin  will  not  meet  with  any  treacherous 
jM'ople  in  the  Arctic  ocean.  But,  mamma,  who 
are  going  in  the  English  ships 

“  .As.  it  hapjxms,  one  of  our  travellers  is  in  the 
English  e.vjiedition  also,  though  he  has  not  the 
princijial  comrn.ind.  Lieutenant  Hoppner,  who 
conducted  Ixud  Amherst  in  an  ojien  boat  from 
Pulo-I.eat  to  Ratavia,  i<j  now,  I  understand,  going 
to  the  North  Pole.” 

“  Mamma,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Besides  the  pleasure  the  stories  give  us,  they  let  us 
know  what  is  doing — really  doing — in  the  world.” 

“  1  wish  you,  my  dear  children,  to  know  and  to 
feel  inteiested  in  what  is  doing  in  the  world.  The 
more  knowledge  you  gain,  the  more  it  will  be  in 
your  power  to  lx;  useful  to  yourselves  and  others.” 

“  Well  now,  de.ar  mamma,  tell  us  .all  you  know 
alxuit  the  North  Pole.” 

“  I  know  nothing,  Harry.  I  believe  nobody  h.as 
lieen  there  yet.  We  do  not  know  whether  that 
jiart  of  our  globe  is  comjxised  of  land  or  water.’’ 

“  It  is  very  odd  that  nobcxly  should  have  been  to 
look.  Why  did  they  not  go  before,  mamma  ?” 

“  ISeveral  ships  have  attemjited  to  go,  but  found 
the  sea  so  obstructed  by  if  e,  that  they  could  not 
pnxreed ;  .so  they  were  obliged  to  come  back  again. 
But  last  year,  the  ship.s  employed  in  the  whale 
ti>hery  found  the  quantity  of  ice  prodi  giou.«ly  les- 
.sened  ;  .so  much  so,  that  i  t  is  thought  to  be  a  very 
favorable  opjxutunity  for  making  a  voyage  of  dis- 
coveiy. 

“  Perhajis  1  may  have  something  to  tell  you 
about  the  I’olar  Regions  another  time.  Should 
you  like,  this  evening,  to  he.ar  the  adventures  of  a 
traveller  who  visited  a  large  island  just  without  the 
Arctic  Circle  ?” 

“  I/xik  here,”  said,  Lucy,  jxiinting  to  a  m.ap,  “  it 


must  be  Iceland.  \ou  see  there  is  no  other  island, 
of  any  consequence,  just  w'ithout  the  Arctic  Circle.” 

“  Lucy  is  right,  mamma,  it  must  be  Iceland 
Now  for  the  story,  if  you  j)lea.se.” 

“  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1 810,”  continued  xMrs. 
B.,  “.Sir  George  Steuart  Mackenzie  sailed  from  the 
jxirt  of  I.eith,  ne.ar  Edinburgh,  for  Stromness,  a 
town  near  the  .southwest  pfiint  of  the  largest  of  the 
Orkney  islands.  A  favorable  wind  took  them  there 
in  forty-four  hours.  At  Stromness  they  Wibarkeil 
in  a  ship  called  the  Elbe,  that  was  going  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Iceland.  On  the  28th  of  Ajiril  they  left 
Stromness,  and  s,ailed  for  Reikiavik,  the  capital  of 
Iceland.  A  fine  breeze  carried  them  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Orkneys,  when  they 
were  becalmed ;  and  they  saxv  several  ships  bound 
for  America,  which  sailed  the  day  before,  in  the 
same  situation.  The  weather  soon  became  unsiu- 
tied,  and  a  heavy  gale  of  xvind  overtook  them  on 
the  third  of  May  ;  but  it  was  not  unfavorable  to 
their  course.  Do  you  know  in  what  direction  they 
were  sailing  ?” 

“From  the  Orkneys  to  Iceland,’’  .s.aid  Harry; 
“  they  must  sail  toward  the  north-west.” 

“  On  this  morning  an  unfortunate  accident  hap¬ 
pened  ;  one  of  the  sailors,  an  elderly  man,  fell  from 
the  mainyard  upon  the  deck.  On  hearing  of  this 
misfortune,  Mackenzie  and  his  companions  got  out 
of  Led,  and  though,  from  the  motion  of  the  ship, 
they  could  hardly  stand,  they  contrived  to  reach  the 
place  where  the  poor  man  lay,  and  bled  him 
Their  care  was  vain  :  the  .sailor  died  that  evening. 

“  At  night,  on  the  fourth,  the  wind  became  more 
violent,  accompanied  with  snow  ;  and  the  rigging 
was  stiffened  with  ice.  Moderate  weather  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  xvas  clear  daylight,  they 
gladly  hastened  on  deck,  to  take  their  first  view  of 
Iceland.  The  land  that  pre.sonted  itself  is  called 
Cape  Heckla,  though  it  is  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  celebrated  volcano  of  that  name.  The 
range  of  lofty  mountains  which  now  ap}x;ared  above 
the  horizon,  was  entirely  covered  with  snow,  .and 
recalled  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  the  following 
lines,  which  de.scribe  the  dreary  prospect  of  the 
.shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean  : 

‘  Where,  undlssolving  from  the  first  of  time. 
Snows  swell  on  snows  amazing  to  the  sky: 

And  icy  mountains,  high  on  mountains  piled, 

.  Seem  to  the  shivering  sailor  from  afar. 

Shapeless  and  white,  an  atmosphere  of  clouds — 
Projected  huge,  and  horrid  o’er  the  surge, 

Alps  frow'n  on  Alps.’  ” 

Lucy  inquired  whether  the  poet  meant  that  the 
heaps  of  ice  in  the  Arctic  (x:ean  are  .so  high  as  to  be 
compared  to  the  Alps. 

“  I  lielieve  so,”  replied  her  mother ;  “  but  they 
were  not  rocks  of  ice  that  met  the  view  of  Mack¬ 
enzie  ;  the  mountains  of  Iceland  arc,  many  of  them, 
continually  covered  with  snow,  and  at  a  distance 
they  would  have  much  the  same  apjiearance  as 
mountains  of  ice. 

“  In  the  evening  they  j)as.sed  to  the  southward 
of  the  Westmann  islands,  a  fine  group  of  rocks 
about  twenty  mile.s  from  the  most  southern  jiart  of 
Iceland.  It  is  not  considered  safe  to  sail  round  the 
south-west  jxiint  of  Icel.and  during  the  night ;  so 
they  lay-to,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  rocks, 
till  d.iylight,  when  they  stcxxl  toward  the  Cap, 
enjoying,  as  they  sailed  along,  a  line  view  of  the 
mountains.  Doubling  the  Cap  was  attended  with 
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some  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  numerous  rocks; 
but  at  last  it  was  safely  accomplished,  and  they 
pursued  their  course  up  the  Faxe  Fiord,  at  sunrise 
on  the  7th  of  May.  The  day  proved  clear,  and 
they  had  a  distinct  view  ol  the  lan^  of  mountains 
which  surrounds  the  Faxe  Fiord.  Fiord  me.ans 
l,ay,  or  firth.  You  see  that  the  sea  runs  in  between 
these  capes,  in  the  .same  manner  that  it  does  into 
the  Murray  Firth,  in  Scotland.  I  wish  you  to  {Kiy 
particular  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  baxe 
Fiord,  becau.se  the  adventures  I  am  poing  to  relate 
to  you  took  place  on  the  promontory  which  forms 
the  norlhern  side  of  this  bay.  As  the  ship  sailed 
up  the  Fiord,  the  view  was  bounded  to  the  ripht 
by  the  bare,  rupc^cd,  and  ploomy  hills  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  cajK*  they  had  just  doubled.  On  the 
jiromontory  to  the  north  they  beheld  the  lotty 
Snipfell  Jokul,*  towering  above  the  other  snow- 
covereil  mountains.” 

“  I  know  you  like  us  to  remember  names,  mam¬ 
ma  ;  but  this  mountain  has  a  very  odd  one.” 

“  If  you  examined  Mackenzie’s  map  of  Iceland, 
you  would  see  that  many  of  the  mountains  have 
the  word  jokul  added  to  their  names:  it  i.s  applied 
to  such  mountain.s  as  are  perjietually  covered  with 
snow.  The  mountains  now  in  view  rose  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  shapes,  forming  a  most  miignificent  scene, 
but  such  a  one  as  seemed  to  forbid  the  approach  of 
man.  Where  no  snow  appeared,  hideous  precipi¬ 
ces  overhung  the  sea,  or  the  destructive  effects  of 
subterraneous  fire  were  visible.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  subterraneous  lire, 
mamma  Can  there  Iki  lire  under  the  ground  ?” 

“  Yes,  H.arry;  you  have  heard  of  volcanoes,  or 
burning  mountains ;  the  eruptions  that  proceed 
from  them  are  the  ellect  of  subterraneous  lire. 

“  The  firth  up  which  our  voyagers  were  sailing, 
was  enlivened  by  a  number  of  fishing  boats.  In 
this  barren,  dreary  country,  the  natives  derive  much 
of  their  subsistence  from  the  sea.  The  jieople  in 
these  boats  were  odd  ligures ;  for  over  their  cus¬ 
tomary  dress,  they  were  clothed  in  sheep-skins. 
They  adopt  this  plan  to  keep  their  clothes  clean 
and  dry,  while  they  are  hauling  in  the  fish.  On 
approaching  nearer  to  licikiavik  Hay,  the  pilot  of 
that  place,  who  had  lieeii  fishing,  came  on  board 
the  Elbe,  lie  was  a  tall,  stout,  gocxl-looking  man  : 
but  his  sheep-skin  dress  gave  him  rather  a  savage 
apjiearance.  After  spending  some  weeks  in  Ice¬ 
land,  Mackenzie  and  his  friends  took  a  journey, 
in  order  to  explore  the  peninsula  on  the  western 
side  of  the  i.sland,  which  is  terminated  by  the  re¬ 
markable  mountain  called  the  Snaefell  Jokul.  Do 
you  remember  the  sitUiition  of  that  mountain 

“Oh,  yes,  mamma!  It  is  this  point  of  land 
which  forms  the  northern  side  of  the  Faxe  Fiord. 
How  do  people  travel  in  Iceland 

“  The  meanest  {lersons  in  Iceland  do  not  travel 
on  foot ;  and  every  man  in  that  country,  whatever 
may  be  his  rank,  can  shoe  a  horse.  They  always 
carry  a  supply  of  shoes  and  nails,  when  they  are 
going  a  long  journey ;  and  when  iron  is  scarce,  the 
horns  of  sheep  are  made  use  of  for  hor.se-shoes.” 

Harry  Icxjked  greatly  surjirised,  and  said  that  he 
hail  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  shoeing  horse.-* 
with  sheep’s  horns  liefore  ! 

Hi.s  mother  did  not  notice  this  little  interruption, 
but  proceeded  with  her  story. 

“Our  travellers,  besides  what  they  thought  a 
•  Troaouiiccd  Yokut, 
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sufficient  number  of  horses,  hired  two  men  to  at- 
'  tend  them.  Everybody  who  travels  in  Iceland 
must  lay  in  a  good  stcKk  of  patience,  or  else  their 
tempers  will  be  very  much  rutReii  bv  the  cxces.-iive 
slownes.s  of  their  attendants.  They  have  so  many 
discussions  .about  placing  the  hvaiis  on  the  horses, 
before  they  will  .set  off,  and  then  they  stop  so  often 
to  set  the  baggage  to  rights,  that  travelling  is  a  very- 
tiresome  bu.sine.s.s.  When  all  the  horses  are  loaded, 
they  are  fa.-'tened  to  each  other  head  to  tail.  A 
cord  is  tied  round  the  under  jaw  of  the  second  horse  ; 
and  the  other  end  of  th.it  cord  is  tied  to  the  tail  of 
the  first  hor.se.  In  this  manner,  thirty  or  fortv 
horses,  fa.stencd  tc^'ther,  will  march  through  the 
country. 

“  .Mackenzie  and  his  companions  cros.sed  the  bay 
of  Reikiavik  in  a  bixit,  an.l  sent  their  horses  round 
the  shore.  The  following  night  they  slept  in  a 
church,  in  some  travelling-beds,  which  they  car¬ 
ried  with  them.” 

“  I  supj*ost‘  they  could  not  find  a  house,  then,” 
said  Harry:  “it  seems  very  odd  to  sleep  in  a 
church.” 

“  Yes,  there  were  houses  enough  ;  but  the  dwel¬ 
lings  of  the  common  people  in  Iceland  are  so  dirty, 
and  so  unplea.sant  from  the  want  of  fresh  .air,  that 
it  would  be  very  dis.agreeable  to  a  .stranger  to  re¬ 
main  for  any  time  in  them.  M.ackenzie  and  hi.s 
party  had  a  tent ;  and  when  the  weather  and  other 
circumstances  were  favorable,  they  .slept  in  it:  .at 
other  times  they  generally  took  up  their  quarters  in 
the  churches.” 

Lucy  thought  they  made  a  good  choice ;  .adding, 
“  I  am  sure  I  would  rather  sleep  in  a  clean  church, 
then  in  a  very  close,  dirty  hou.se.” 

“  The  next  day  they  came  to  an  open  country, 
but  so  boggy,  th.at  it  w.as  difficult  to  pass  through  it. 
They  were  now  very  glad  that  they  had  brought 
riding-horses,  for  on  a  former  journey  they  w.alked 
themselve.s,  .and  used  horses  only  for  their  b.aggagi*, 
and  they  had  .an  opjiortunily  of  seeing  how  cleverly 
the  Icel.and  horses  manage  on  these  occasions.  In 
going  through  a  bog,  the  horse  appears  to  kuow 
exactly  where  he  may  place  his  foot  in  safety,  and 
where  he  cannot  venture  to  pass.  If  he  doubts, 
he  will  feel  the  ground  with  his  foot  before  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  place  his  whole  weight  mnin  it.  If  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  danger,  neither  coaxing  nor 
whipping  will  induce  him  to  go  fonvard.  When 
left  to  himself  he  will  find  his  way,  and  carry  his 
burden  over  in  safety. 

“  Nothing  occurred  in  this  journey  particularly 
likely  to  interest  you,  till  the  travellers  reached  the 
.shore  cf  Breide  Fiord,  which  is  the  next  large  inlet 
of  the  sea  to  the  north.  The  promontory  termi- 
n.ated  by  the  .^niefell  Jokul  forms  the  south  side  of 
this  Fiord.  The  weather  having  become  more 
favorable,  the  ascent  of  the  Sna*fell  Jokul  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  comjuinions  of  Mackenzie,  on 
the  3(1  of  July.” 

“  Did  not  Mackenzie  go  up  the  mountain  him¬ 
self  ?”  said  Lucy. 

“  As  he  gives  the  account  of  this  expedition  in 
the  words  of  his  friend  Mr.  Bright,  I  conclude  he 
lid  not  go  him.self.” 

“  Never  mind,  Lucy,  whether  it  w.as  Mackenzie 
>r  Bright,  so  that  we  can  hear  how  they  managed 
I  heir  scramble.  Pray  let  mamma  go  on.” 

“  After  hesitating  for  an  hour  or  two,  on  account 
of  the  doubtful  appearance  of  the  day,  Mr.  Hol¬ 


land,  Mr.  Bright,  the  interpreter,  .and  one  of  the 
guides,  put  themselve.s  under  the  direction  of  a 
stout  Icelander,  who  undertook  to  be  their  leader 
in  the  a.scent  of  the  Jokul.  This  man,  however, 
honestly  coofe.seed  th.at  he  h.ail  never  lieen  higher 
up  the  mountain  th.an  the  verge  of  jierjH'tual  snow. 

“  Each  of  the  party  provided  himself  with  an 
Iceland  walking -staff,  furnished  with  a  long  spike 
at  the  end;  and,  in  the  cast'  of  need,  they  carried 
stime  large  coarse  worsted  stockings.  They  like¬ 
wise  hail  hammers  and  bags,  for  breaking  off  and 
preserving  s|iecimens  of  minerals;  acompa.ssand  a 
thermometer;  a  iHitlle  of  brandy,  .some  rye-bread, 
and  some  cheese.” 

“  Why  did  they  have  spikes  at  the  end  of  the 
staves  ?  The  worsted  stiKkings,  of  course,  were  to 
keep  them  w.arm.” 

“  I  believe  the  spikes  were  intended  to  .stick  in  the 
snow,  to  keep  them  from  slipping;  and  I  f.ancy  the 
worsted  stockings  were  to  draw  over  their  boots, 
for  the  same  purjiose.  Thus  equipjs-d,  they  set 
forward  on  their  march,  and  having  pa.ssed  two  or 
three  cottages,  whose  inhabitants  gazed  with  won¬ 
der  at  the  exjiedition,  they  directed  their  march  in 
nearly  a  straight  line,  toward  the  margin  of  the 
snow.  As  they  ap])ro.ached  it,  vegetation  became 
more  and  more  scanty,  and  at  length  .almost  entirely 
disap{)eared.  After  walking,  at  a  steady  pace,  for 
about  two  hours,  in  in  which  time  they  hail  gone 
about  six  miles,  they  came  to  the  first  snow,  and 
prejiared  for  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  enterprise. 

“Beyond  this  jsirt  of  the  mountain,  the  guide 
him.self  had  never  luscended  ;  so  that  the  way  wa.s 
now  equally  unknown  to  all.  The  summits  of  the 
surrounding  mountains  were  covered  with  mist, but 
the  Jokul  was  perfectly  clear;  and  as  the  sun  dal 
not  shine  so  brightly  as  to  dazzle  their  eyes  with 
the  refipction  from  the  snow,  they  entertained  good 
hoi»e  of  accompli.shing  their  purpose. 

“  During  the  first  hour,  they  proceedeil  without 
much  difficulty ;  for  the  snow  wxs  soft,  and  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  their  feet.  After  that  time  the 
.a.scent  w.a.s  steejier,  the  snow  liccame  harder,  and 
deep  cracks  appeared  in  it,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  cross,  or  to  avoid  by  going  a  considerable 
way  round.  As  they  a.scendeil,  the  neighboring 
mountains  gradually  diminished  to  the  sight,  and 
they  beheld  a  complete  zone,  or  lielt,  of  clouds,  en¬ 
circling  them,  above  which  the  Jokul  still  remained 
clear  and  di.^tinct.  From  time  to  time  the  cloOd.*, 
partly  separating,  appeared  to  form  beautiful  arches, 
through  which  they  saw  the  distant  ocean,  and  the 
mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Breide  Fiord 
stretching  northward  to  the  extremity  of  the  island 

“  They  were  by  this  lime  so  much  tired,  that 
they  were  often  forced  to  sit  down  on  the  snow,  to 
rest  them.selves  for  a  few  minutes.  Atmut  three 
o’clock  they  arrived  at  one  of  those  deep  crack.s,  or 
chasms,  which  appeared  as  if  it  would  prevent  any 
further  progress.  This  chasm  was  at  least  forty 
feet  deep,  and  nearly  six  feel  wide.  The  opposite 
side  of  it  looked  like  a  wall,  and  rose  several  feet 
higher  than  that  on  which  the  travellers  stood. 
They  would  have  lieen  very  much  vexed  to  have 
come  so  far,  and  yet  fail  to  accomplish  their  pur¬ 
pose;  and  they  proceeded  along  the  side  of  the 
cha.sm,  till  they  found  a  place  where  they  thought 
it  might  be  possible  to  cross.  The  opposite  bank 
was  not  so  high  In  this  part ;  and  a  mass  of  snow 
formed  a  bridge,  though  a  very  dangerous  one, 
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across  the  cha5«m.  Standing  on  the  brink,  they 
cut  with  their  poles,  three  or  tour  steps  in  the  bank 
on  the  other  side,  and  then  stepping  as  lightly  as 
possible  oTer  the  bridge,  they  parsed  one  by  one  to 
the  steps,  which  they  ascendeil  by  the  help  of  their 
poles.  The  snow  immediately  liecamc  so  steep, 
tliat  it  required  their  utmost  eflbrts  to  avoid  sliding 
back  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice :  in  that  case,  they 
must  certainly  have  lieen  plunged  into  this  frightful 
chasm." 

“  Indeed  it  was  frightful !”  said  Lucy,  “  I  cannot 
think  how  they  could  have  courage  to  go  over. 
How  did  they  get  on  afterward,  mamma  ’’’ 

“  They  soon  found  themselves  on  a  tolerably 
level. bank  of  snow,  which  formed  the  .summit  of 
one  of  the  three  peaks  of  the  mountain.  They 
beheld  immediately  before  them  a  tha.sm,  more 
formidable  in  width  and  depth  than  any  which 
they  had  yet  |»asMed:  indeed  it  effectually  prevented 
any  further  progres.s.  The  highe.st  peak  of  the 
Jokul  was  still  a  hundred  feet  above  them  ;  and 
after  looking  at  it  for  some  time,  with  great  disap¬ 
pointment  and  mortification,  and  making  some 
fruitles."  attempts  to  reach  a  ban*,  ex|K)sed  riKk, 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  chasm,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  pnx'eeding  any 
further.” 

That  was  a  great  pity,  after  trying  k)  hard  for 
it.  Do  you  know  how  high  they  had  climlied, 
when  they  met  witli  this  provoking  chasm  ?” 

”  They  had  ascended  to  the  height  of  A,-\M  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  .sea;  but  the  prosjiect,  which 
would  otherwise  have  lieen  extensive,  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  great  massi*s  of  cloud  W’hich  hung 
round  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  prevented 
their  obtaining  a  clear  view  of  the  Iand.sca)H>  k*- 
neath.  These  clouds  now  k'gan  rapidly  to  increase, 
and  rolleil  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  It  would 
have  ken  dangerous  to  n'jKiss  the  chasm  they  hail 
cro8.sed  on  the  snow- bridge,  when  they  were  in¬ 
volved  in  mist ;  so  they  drank  a  little  of  their  brandy, 
and  k'gan  to  descend  as  quickly  as  jiossible. 

”  They  found  |>as.sing  over  the  bridge  again  a 
very  bold  undertaking ;  for  when  they  struck  their 
jMjles  into  the  snow-bridgi*,  they  went  directly 
through.  The  first  jierson  who  crossed,  tlirust  hi.s 
pole  deeply  into  the  lower  |>art  of  the  wall  of  snow, 
thus  afTording  some  additional  sup}H)rt  for  his  com- 
jianions.  Mr.  Holland,  who  was  the  .s<*cond  who 
ventured,  had,  however,  a  narrow  escajie  ;  for  his 
ftx)t  actually  broke  through  the  bridge  of  snow,  and 
it  was  witJi  great  difficulty  that  he  saved  himself 
from  falling  into  the  chasm  kneath.  karcely  hail 
they  all  crossed,  when  they  w'ere  so  .surrounded  by 
mist,  that  they  could  hardly  keep  the  track  by 
which  they  hail  ascended  the  mountain.  They 
made  the  kst  of  their  way  to  the  village  they  had 
set  out  from,  where  they  arrive  akiut  a  quarter 
j»ast  six,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every*  one.  None 
of  the  jiarty  seemed  more  gratified  by  this  exploit 
than  Uie  guide,  who  having  always  considered  the 
Jokul  as  an  invincible  giant,  greatly  exulted  in 
having  obtained  such  a  victory  over  him.” 

Harry  remarked,  that  Mackenzie  should  not  have 
boasted  of  his  victory*,  as  he  could  not  get  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain. 

*•  Mamma,"  said  Lucy,  in  “  the  beginning  of  your 
story*,  you  s{)oke  of  the  marks  of  subterraneous  fire 
in  Iceland;  and  I  have  heard  that  Heckla  is  a 
burning  mountain.  Did  Mackenzie  go  there 


‘‘  Yes,  he  did.  But  he  also  visited  another  place, 
in  which  the  effect  of  subterraneous  fire  is  shown 
in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner.  This  w*onder- 
ful  curiosity  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Skalholt, 
and  consists  of  springs,  which  thiow  up  jets  of 
boiling  water  and  steam  into  tlie  air.  The  water 
w*hich  is  sprinkled  on  the  gra.ss  mid  shrubs  that 
grow  round  these  fountains,  leaves  a  stony  crust 
on  everytliing  which  is  wetted  by*  it;  and  by  this 
means,  sticks,  leaves,  grass,  miything  exposed  to 
the  action  of  this  hot  w’ater,  kcomes  ftetrijied ;  that 
is,  changed  into  stone.” 

“  1  have  .seen  a  jietiilied  bird's  ne.st ;  and  though 
it  felt  and  looked  like  .stone,  still  I  could  see  the 
shajH!  of  all  the  twigs  it  was  made  of.  Do  these 
Iceland  springs  jtetrify  gras,s  and  leaves  in  the  same 
manner  r” 

”  Yes,  Harry;  and  I  am  very  glad  you  saw*  that 
petrified  bird’s  nest,  kcausc  you  can  have  a  much 
cleanir  idea  of  what  1  am  telling  you.  Mackenzie 
was  desirous  of  carrying  home  .‘specimens  of  the 
curiosities  he  found  in  Iceland  ;  and  he  searched 
carefully  for  them  wherever  he  went.  When  he 
visited  the  fJeysers,  as  these  fountains  of  boiling 
water  are  called,  he  ob.served  that  the  water  had 
run  over  from  the  basin  of  the  groat  fountain,  and 
formed  a  channel :  he  examined  the  sides  of  this 
channel,  and  found  .some  kautiful  and  delicate 
jH‘trifactions.  The  leaves  of  birch  and  willow* 
were  .seen  converted  into  .stone,  with  every  little 
likr  distinctly  marked.  CJravs  and  rushes  were  in 
the  same  state,  and  also  masses  of  j»vat.  You 
know  your  own  delight,  if  you  find  a  shell,  or  a 
fine  piece  of  w*eed  when  you  are  walking  by  the 
sea-side,  and  how*  carefully  you  treasure  it  up  in 
your  little  ba.sket3 ;  .so  that  you  can  imagine  the 
pleasure  of  M;u.kenzie  and  his  friends,  when  they 
found  such  kautiful  si>eciniens.  They  brought 
away  large  ma.«ses  of  these  j)etrifaction.s ;  and 
when  they  were  projicrly  arranged,  after  their  re¬ 
turn  home,  they  formed  rich  collections  of  Iceland 
curio-sities.” 

Lucy,  w*ho  was  very*  fond  of  her  own  little  col¬ 
lections,  could  not  help  wishing  to  have  a  jieep  at 
Mackenzie's  cabinet — but  Harry  interrupted  her, 
by*  exclaiming  :  “  Mamma,  if  the  w*ater  of  the  hot 
springs  ristts  so  In'gh  in  the  air,  when  the  wind 
blows  hard,  1  think  it  might  dash  over  a  whole 
tree ;  and  how*  kautiful  it  would  look,  to  see  a  fine 
large  oak  all  turned  into  .stone.  w*ith  its  twigs  and 
leaves  and  it.s great  knotty  trunk:  tkut  i.s  the  sjieci- 
men  I  should  w  ish  to  see !” 

‘‘  Indeed,  it  w*ould  k  kautiful ;  but,  my*  dear 
Harry,  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  largt*  tree  in 
Iceland :  the  few*  that  grow*  there,  ajqiear  only  like 
stunted  shrubs;  the  cold  is  so  .severe,  and  the  effect 
of  the  high  w*inds  that  prevail  there  is  so  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  grow*th  of  trees.  I  do  not  know*  how 
they  w*ould  k  able  to  make  gocxl  fires,  to  cheer 
their  long  dreary*  w*inters,  if  a  great  deal  of  wikxI 
is  not  drifted  on  the  coast  from  the  .sea.  This 
helps  them  very  much  ;  but  there  is  not  enough  of 
it,  and  they  are  obliged  to  burn  turf,  fish,bv«mcs, 
and  other  refuse,  which  is  one  cause  of  the  un¬ 
pleasant  smell  observed  in  their  habitations. 

”  But  it  was  net  only  the  curiou.s  j»etrifactions 
produceil  by  these  wonderful  springs,  that  excited 
the  admirrUion  of  our  traveller.  At  intervals,  such 
columns  of  boiling  water  and  steam  rise  from  the 
liasins  into  the  air,  that  Mackenzie  declares  he  can¬ 


not  give  an  idea  of  the  feelings  of  admiration  and 
terror  with  w*hich  the  sight  of  these  eruptions  filled 
his  mind.  He  thinks  the  Geysers  are  among  the 
greatest  w*onders  of  the  w*orld. 

“  I  w*ish  I  could  give  you  a  clear  notion  of  thc.v 
curious  springs.” 

”  Try  to  explain  them  to  us,  mamma,  and  .see 
whether  we  cannot  under.stand  you.” 

”  You  know  the  basin  at  the  w*ash-hHnd  place 
has  a  plug  at  the  bottom :  take  away  the  plug,  and 
you  see  only  the  basin  and  the  ojien  pipe.” 

‘‘  Certainly,  mamma;  that  does  not  puzzle  me 
at  all.” 

“  Very  w*ell.  Imagine  a  basin  of  stone,  forty  or 
fifty  feet  across,  and  three  feet  deep :  this  basin 
ha.s  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  like  an  immense  pipe,  or 
rather  like  a  pit,  de.scending  into  the  earth.” 

”  I  understand  you  very  well,  mamma.  The 
basin  of  the  Geyser  Is  like  our  wash-hand  basin 
magnified.” 

‘‘  In  this  prodigious  basin  and  pipe,  the  hot  water 
is  co.ntinually  rising  and  falling:  and  as  you  have 
now  a  clear  idea  of  the  form  of  the  basin,  I  think 
you  w*ill  understand  a  description  of  the  eruption. 

“  Mackenzie  was  looking  about  for  jietri factions, 
and,  .seeing  a  very  fine  specimen  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  basin,  he  struck  it  several  times  w*ith  his 
hammer,  intending  to  break  it  off.  While  he  w*as 
thus  employed,  he  heard  a  noi.se  like  the  discharge 
of  cannon  at  a  distance,  and  he  felt  the  ground 
shake  under  him.  The  sound  was  quickly  rejieated 
again  and  again.  He  called  to  his  comjianions, 
who  were  at  a  little  di.stance,  that  they  might  ob¬ 
serve  what  w*as  going  to  hap|)en.  The  w*ater  in 
the  basin,  after  heaving  several  times,  suddenly 
ro.se  in  a  largt;  column  from  the  middle  of  the  basin, 
to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  This  column 
of  boiling  w*ater  rose  amid  clouds  of  steam.” 

“  I  should  have  been  afraid  ol  king  scalded,” 
said  Lucy. 

”  I  dare  say,”  replied  her  mother,  “  that  the  trav¬ 
ellers  took  care  to  stand  at  a  resjiectful  distance. 

“  The  lofty  column  of  water  appeared  to  burst, 
and  sinking  down  into  the  basin,  it  pnxluced  a 
w*ave,  w*hich  caused  the  w*ater  to  overflow  consider¬ 
ably.  The  water  that  ran  over  reached  the  feet  of 
■Mackenzie  ;  and  as  he  had  no  greater  inclination 
to  k  scalded  than  you  have,  Lucy,  he  retreated 
immediately,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Geyser, 
to  .see  what  would  hapjien  next. 

“  The  water  was  thrown  up  again,  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  feet.  After  this  there  w*ere  eighteen  more 
jets,  some  higher  still  than  the  preceding;  but  the 
clouds  of  steam  were  so  thick  after  the  two  first, 
as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  hide  the  columns  of  water. 
The  last  jet  was  the  most  furious ;  and  when  it 
w*as  over,  the  water  suddenly  sunk  into  the  pipe  at 
the  bottom  of  the  basin.  The  heat  of  the  basin 
six)n  matle  it  dry,  and  the  w*ind  blew  away  the 
clouds  of  steam.  Mackenzie  and  his  friends  then 
got  into  the  basin,  to  examine  the  pipe,  into  which 
the  water  hal  sunk  about  ten  feet,  and  now  ap¬ 
peared  to  k  rising  slowly.” 

Lucy  said  she  should  not  like  to  k  in  the  basin 
when  the  w'ater  was  rising  in  the  pijie  for  fear  of  a 
sudden  jet. 

“  Mackenzie  advises  travellers  not  to  k  rash  in 
going  into  the  basin  w*hile  the  water  is  rising,  but 
to  w  ait  till  a  great  eruption  has  taken  place :  im- 
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niecTiTr  yficr  this,  they  may  enter  the  basin  with 
safety. 

“  Though  our  travellers  had  seen  so  many  j>ts 
of  water  and  steam,  they  did  not  lik  to  depart,  with¬ 
out  again  witnessing  this  magnificent  spectacle ;  so 
they  pitched  their  tent  on  Friday  evening,  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  Geyser ;  and  some  of 
the  comiKUiy  agreed  to  keep  watch,  while  the  others 
went  to  sleep.  It  was  Mackenzie’s  turn  to  w’atch 
first.  AlK>ut  ten  minutes  before  twelve,  he  heard 
subterraneous  noises,  and  waked  his  friends.  The 
water  in  the  basin  wa.s  greatly  agitated,  and  flowed 
over ;  but  there  was  no  jet.  A  little  after  four,  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  alarm  was  given  by  Mr. 
Bright.  As  Mackenzie  lay  next  to  the  door  of  the 
tent,  he  drew  aside  the  canvass,  and  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  sight  presented  itself.” 

“Oh,  what  was  it cried  Harry ;  I  like  this, 
dear  mamma.” 

Lucy  8upj)0.sed  that  Geyser  was  at  work  again  ; 
but  her  mother  said  that  “  it  was  another  wonder 
which  now  surprised  Mackenzie  and  his  compan¬ 
ions.  From  a  place  they  had  not  before  noticed, 
and  only  about  fifty  yards  from  their  tent,  they  saw 
water  thrown  np,  and  steam  is.suing  with  a  tre- 
jnendous  noise.  There  was  not  much  water  ;  but 
the  force  of  the  steam  produced  a  white  column  of 
spray  and  vajxir,  at  least  sixty  feet  high.  They 
enjoyed  this  astoni.shing  and  beautiful  sight  till 
seven  o’clock,  when  it  gradually  disappeared.” 

“  If  that  eruption  had  taken  place  where  their 
tent  stood,  what  would  have  become  of  them  ?” 

“  Indeed,  Lucy,  I  think  this  excursion  must  have 
been  attended  with  some  hazard,  but  you  observ'e 
they  always  had  somebody  on  the  watch ;  and,  no 
doubt,  they  ezamined  the  ground  very  carefully  be¬ 
fore  they  ventured  to  pitch  their  tent.  Still  theif 
curiosity  was  unsatisfied,  for  they  had  not  wit¬ 
nessed  an  eruption  of  the  great  fJeyser.  They 
longed  to  see  more  of  these  wonderful  operations, 
and  felt  as  if  their  eyes  would  never  be  tired  of  be¬ 
holding,  iKX'lheir  minds  of  thinking  about  them. 
About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  again 
heard  subterraneous  noises,  and  they  were  rejoiced 
to  see  the  great  Geyser  showed  some  apjiearance  of 
commotion :  the  water  flowed  over  the  edge  of  the 
basin,  but  no  jet  took  place.  The  same  happened 
about  five  o’clock,  and  again  about  seven.  About 
half-pa.st  eight  it  boiled  over  again ;  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  new  Geyser,  which  had  so  much  pleased 
and  astonished  them  in  the  morning,  began  to  play 
again,  and  continued  till  after  nine. 

“  Mackenzie  determined  to  stay  another  night, 
in  hopes  of  seeing  the  great  Geyser  in  action.  He 
and  his  friends  were  very  busy  this  day  in  packing 
up  their  specimens ;  and  being  rather  tired,  they 
went  to  sleep  sooner  than  usual.  Still  hoping  that 
the  great  Geyser,  which  had  shown  so  many  symp¬ 
toms  of  agitation  during  the  afternoon,  would  soon 
begin  to  play,  they  would  not  undress  themselves, 
but  lay  down  in  their  tent  upon  some  sheep-skins, 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  jump  up  at  a  moment’s 
warning.  Their  anxiety  was  so  great,  that  they 
could  not  sleep  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
often  raising  their  heads  to  listen. 

“  At  length  the  joyful  sound  struck  the  ears  of 
Mackenzie.  He  started  up  with  a  shout ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  Iceland  guides,  who  were 
sleeping  in  another  tent  at  a  little  distance,  jumped 
up  in  their  shirts,  and  hallooed  to  their  masters. 


“  In  an  instant  they  were  in  sight  'i'  the  Geyser, 
the  noises  continuing,  being  more  frequent  and 
louder  than  before,  and  resembling  the  distant 
firing  of  artillery  from  a  ship  at  sea.  It  wa.s  now 
half-i>a.«t  eleven  at  night ;  and  though  the  sky  was 
cloudy,  there  was  more  than  suflicient  light  for 
showing  the  Geyser.” 

“  Why,  it  was  almost  midnight,  and  cloudy  be¬ 
sides!  I  should  think  it  would  have  been  as  dark 
as  pitch.” 

“  Do  you  not  know,  my  dear  Harry,  that  in 
those  northern  regions, 

‘  The  lardy  sun  to  desert.s  drear 
(Jives  days  and  nights  to  half  a  year 

“  Mackenzie  visited  the  Gey.sers  in  the  month  of 
.luly,  when,  though  the  sun  sinks  for  a  short  time 
lieneath  the  horizon,  it  still  affords  light  suflicient 
for  any  employment.  At  the  time  of  this  eruption, 
I  told  you  it  was  cloudy,  and  consequently  the  light 
was  fainter  than  usual. 

“  The  magnificence  of  the  great  (ieyser  did  not 
disap|»oInt  their  exjiectaticns:  it  exhibited  it.self  in 
all  its  glory  on  the  eve  of  their  dejiartuie.  It  raged 
furiously,  and  threw  up  a  succession  of  jets,  the 
highest  of  which  was  at  least  ninety  feet.” 

“  Mackenzie  Unik  a  sketch  of  the  (Jey.ser  during 
the  eruption ;  but  he  .says,  that  no  drawing  tan  give 
an  idea  of  the  noise  mid  swiftness  with  which  the 
column  of  water  rises,  nor  of  the  quick  rolling  of 
the  clouds  of  vapor,  which  were  hurled  one  over 
miother.  After  this  great  e.xertion,  the  water,  as 
usual,  sunk  into  the  pijie,  leaving  the  basin  empty. 

“  A  few  minutes  before  seven  o’cltx'k  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  (feyser  boiled  over;  and  again  at 
twenty  minutes  jiast  nine.  This  was  the  last  time 
Mackenzie  saw  it  in  motion.” 

“  Though  Iceland  must  be  a  dismal  country  to 
live  in  yet  it  abounds  in  curiosities,”  said  Lucy. 
“  I  am  sorry  the  inhabttants  live  in  such  dirty 
houses.  Mamma,  did  Mackenzie  think  them  a 
disagreeable  people  in  other  respects  ?” 

“  On  the  contnuy,  he  expresses  great  resjiect  for 
them.  The  Icelanders  appear  to  be  not  only  vir¬ 
tuous  and  industrious,  but  to  jiosse.ss  more  learning 
thmi  the  common  jieople  in  other  F.urojiean  coun¬ 
tries.  While  his  little  earthen  hut  is  almost  buried 
by  the  snows  of  winter,  the  father  of  mi  Iceland 
family,  by  the  light  of  an  oil  lamp,  reads  to  his 
children  the  lessons  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  They 
jierform  their  religious  duties  with  cheerfulness  and 
punctuality,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
climate.  An  Icelandic  church  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
presents  an  interesting  scene. 

“  The  little  building,  formed  of  wexxi  and  turf,  is 
situated  sometimes  amid  the  rugged  ruins  of  a 
stremn  of  lava,  and  sometimes  lunong  mountains 
covered  with  never-melting  snows.  Here,  waiting 
the  mrival  of  their  jiastor,  a  group  of  peasants  may 
be  seen  gathered  about  the  church,  the  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and 
the  horses  which  brought  them  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  homes  grazing  quietly  round  the  little  as.sembly. 
When  the  priest  makes  his  appearance,  they  re¬ 
ceive  him  as  a  friend  :  he  salutes  each  member  of 
him  flock,  mid  stoojw  down  to  give  his  fatherly 
kiss  to  the  little  ones.  After  these  expressions  of 
kindness,  they  all  go  together  into  the  house  of 
prayer. 

*  Thus,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Kedreas  the  clime,  and  all  its  ra^e  disarm.’  ” 


NAPOLEON  AND  THE  BRITI^^H  SOLDIER. 

nr  thomai  c*Mr*tLL. 

I  LovK  contemplatinx  apart 
From  ail  his  hoiniridal  story. 

The  traits  that  soften  to  our  heart 
Napoleon’s  glory. 

’Twas  when  his  banner  at  Hulogne 
Armed  in  our  i^lall•l  every  freeman. 

His  navy  chanced  to  capture  one 
Poor  British  seaman. 

They  sufl'ered  him,  1  know  not  how, 

Uiiprisoned  on  the  shore  to  roam, 

.\nd  aye  was  l>ent  his  youthful  brow 
t'n  Ln;tland’s  home. 

Ili.s  eye,  methinks,  pursued  the  llighi 
(M'  birds  to  Britain  halt-way  ever. 

With  envy ;  they  could  reach  tha  w  hite 
Dear  clitl’s  of  Dover  ! 

A  stormy  midnight  watch  he  thought. 

Than  this  saiourn  would  have  l>een  dearer. 

If  but  the  storm  the  vessels  brought 
To  England  nearer  ! 

At  last,  when  care  had  banished  sleep, 

He  saw,  one  morning — dreaming — doting. 
An  empty  hogshead,  on  the  deep 
Come  shoreward  floating  ! 

He  hid  It  in  a  cave,  and  wrought 

The  livelong  day — laborious,  lurking, 

Cntil  he  launched  a  tiny  boat 
By  niigbty  working! 

Heaven  help  us !  ’twas  a  thing  beyond 
Description ;  such  a  wretched  wherry. 
Perhaps,  ne’er  ventured  on  a  pond 
( 'r  crossed  a  ferry. 

For  ploughing  in  the  salt  sea  field — 

’Twould  make  the  very  boldest  shudder, 

I 'marred — uncompaased — and  unkeeled — 

No  sail — no  rudder. 

From  neighboring  woods,  he  interlaced 
His  sorry  skiff  with  wattled  willows. 

And  thus  equipped  he  would  have  passed 
The  foaming  billows. 

The  French  guard  caught  him  on  a  beach — 
His  little  argus  sorely  jeering. 

Till  tidings  of  him  came  to  reach 
NajHileon’s  hearing. 

With  folded  arms  Napoleon  stood, 

Serene  alike  in  peace  or  danger. 

And  in  his  wonted  attitude. 

Addressed  the  stranger : 

“  Rash  youth,  that  wouldst  yon  channel  pass. 
With  twigs  and  staves  so  rudely  fashioned  ; 
Thy  heart  with  some  sweet  English  lass 
Must  be  impassioned.” 

“  I  have  no  sweetheart,”  said  the  lad ; 

“  But — absent  years  from  one  other — 

Great  was  the  longing  that  I  had 
To  see  my  mother.” 

“  And  so  thou  shalt !”  Napoleon  said, 

“  You’ve  both  my  favor  justly  won; 

A  noble  mother  must  have  bred 
So  brave  a  son.” 

He  gave  the  tar  a  piece  of  gold  ; 

And  with  a  flag-of-truce  commanded. 

He  should  be  shipped  to  England  Old, 

And  safely  landed. 

Our  sailor  oft  could  scarcely  shift 
To  find  a  dinner  plain  and  hearty  ; 

But  never  changed  the  coin  and  gift 
Of  Bonaparte. 
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A  U  T  U  M  N . 

•  r  lAMK*  ALDBICH. 

^The  summer’s  tank  ia  done  ; 

O’er-ripenen’d  fruit  dropA  from  the  bending  bought 
In  red  and  golden  hnea,  the  foreala  now, 

Are  glitt’ring  in  the  aun. 

Gone  every  aummer  bird, 

Vet,  through  the  ahort’ning  daya  warm  noontide  houra, 
Where  bloom,  in  tunny  nooka,  pale  autumn  flowera, 
The  bee’a  low  voice  ia  heard. 

Downniloping  aiinbeama  fall 
Athwart  the  meadowa,  yet  with  verdure  green. 
Where  one,  of  atill  aweet  countenance  ia  aeen, 

With  faded  coronal. 

Im\  where  ahecometh  now. 

Calm  Autumn  !  with  a  wreath  around  her  thrown. 

Of  wheaten  earn,  and  wild  Howera  overblown. 
Twined  with  the  cypreas  bough. 

Some  teara  into  her  eyea 
Up  from  her  gentle  heart  thvir  way  will  force, 

Aa  ahe  o’erapreada  with  leaves  her  aiater’a  come. 

That  all  unburied  lien. 

Nut  With  a  aaddened  mien, 

Rut  contemplative,  calm,  expreasing  atill 
Sweet  resignation  to  a  higher  will. 

In  joy  and  hope  serene. 

Like  one,  who  trustingly 

Horne  on  the  sounding  waves  of  time  and  change. 
Sees,  with  clear  eye  ol  Faith,  far  otf  and  strange, 

A  bright  eternity ! 

“  Sweet  sabbath  of  the  year  !” 

Whence  cornea  this  holiest  iaHuence  of  thy  day. 
When  earth  with  summer  flowere  no  more  ia  gay. 
And  woods  and  fields  are  aere  i 
From  every  mortal  heart. 

Father  of  love  !  what  thanks  to  thee  are  due. 

Who  mak’st  all  seasons  lovely  to  our  view, 

Ry  thy  divir«e8t  art. 

THE  TWO  HEGGAK  BOYS: 

A  STORY  FOR  THE  YOIMJ. 

“  I  can’t  encourage  a  boy  of  your  age  in  bt^gging.” 
said  a  gentleman  to  a  little  lad,  a]>|)arently  about 
ten  years  old,  who  entreated  him  to  give  him  a  half¬ 
penny;  “you  should  work,  not  beg.” 

“  1  have  tiot  got  any  work,”  answ'ered  the  lioy. 

“Would  you  do  it  if  you  had?”  inquired  the 
gentleman. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  boy. 

“  What  are  your  jvirents .’”  askeil  the  gentleman. 

“  My  father’s  dead,”  replied  the  child,  “and  niy 
mother  begs,  and  sends  me  out  to  beg ;  but  I  keep 
away  from  her,  because  she  beats  me.” 

“  And  where  do  you  sleep  at  night,  when  you 
don’t  go  home  .>” 

“  Anywhere  I  can — under  a  hedice  or  in  a  doc'r- 
way ;  sometimes  I  get  into  a  stable-yard  or  an  empty 
cart.” 

“  Tha’s  a  miserable  life,”  returned  the  gentleman : 
“come  with  me,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  trial.  What 
is  your  name 

“(leorge  Macmahon.” 

“Come  along,  then,  George  Macmahon.  Now, 
if  you  are  wi.se,  this  may  prove  the  turn  of  your 
fortune  ;  but  remember,  beginnings  are  slow  :  you 
must  work  fa'«t  for  small  wages,  till  you  are  stronger, 
and  able  to  earn  more ;  but  if  I  see  that  you  are 
willing  to  work,  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you.” 

This  geuUeman,  wbone  natue  was  Herriott,  was 


the  overseer  of  some  public  works;  so,  as  George’s 
capabilities  were  yet  but  limited,  he  put  a  Itammer 
into  his  hand,  and  set  him  to  break  stones,  promis¬ 
ing  that  if  he  were  diligent,  and  broke  as  many  as 
he  could,  he  should  have  eight-{)ence  a-day,  and  a 
place  to  sleep  in  at  night. 

tieorge  Macmahon  set  to  hi.s  work  ajiparently 
with  a  good  heart.  The  stones  were  not  very  hard, 
and  they  had  already  lieen  broken  into  small  pieces 
— his  business  was  to  break  them  still  smaller;  and 
when  he  exerted  hi.s  strength  and  struck  them  a 
good  blow,  he  could  do  it  very  well.  However, 
when  he  had  worked  a  little  while,  he  liegan  to 
make  rather  long  jiauses  between  hi.s  strokes,  and 
to  look  a  good  deal  about  him,es|»ecially  when  any 
well-dressed  })ersons  »iassed  that  way;  and  once  or 
twice,  when  he  thought  no  one  was  looking,  he 
threw  down  his  hammer,  and  applied  himself  to 
his  former  trade  of  lagging  for  a  halfjienny  to  buy 
a  bit  of  b'-ead.  When  he  had,  in  this  way,  made 
out  some  three  or  four  hours,  he  was  accosted  by 
an  acquaintance  of  his,  a  boy  about  his  own  age, 
who  was  also  a  bi*gg;u.  The  only  difference  in 
their  situation  was,  that  the  mother  of  the  latter 
was  very  sickly  and  unable  to  support  him;  but 
she  did  not  Wat  him,  and  would  not  have  .sent  him 
to  beg  if  she  could  have  done  any  thing  lietter  for 
him. 

“  What !”  said  the  new-comer,  who.se  name  was 
John  Meid  ;  “  have  you  got  leave  to  break  stones 

“Yes,”  answered  (ieorge,  “a  gentleman  has 
given  me  a  job;  T  am  to  have  eight-jience  a-day, 
and  a  place  to  sleep  in  ;”  and  (Ieorge  at  that  moment 
felt  himself  a  p<‘ison  of  considerable  consequence. 

“  I  wi.sh  he  would  give  me  a  job  loo,”  said  John ; 
“  do  you  til  ink  he  would  ?” 

“You  can  a.sk  him,  if  you  like,”  answered 
George ;  “  that’s  his  office,  and  I  saw’  him  go  in 
there  just  now’.”  So  John  presented  himself  to 
Mr  Herriott,  and  said  he  should  be  very  glad  if  he 
would  give  him  a  job,  as  he  had  done  to  Geor^ 
Macmahon  ;  and  after  cisking  him  a  few  questions, 
Mr.  Herriott  supplied  him  with  a  hammer,  and  .set 
him  to  work. 

It  w’as  quite  evident,  from  the  w’ay  he  set  about 
it,  that  it  W’as  John  Keid’s  intention  to  break  as 
many  stones  as  he  could  ;  and  accordingly,  by  night 
hi.s  heap  w’as  much  larger  than  George  Macmahon’s 
although  he  had  not  worked  so  long;  but  then  he 
hit  them  with  all  his  might,  did  not  make  long 
jiauses  betw’cen  his  strokes  to  look  about  him,  and, 
when  any  well-dressed  persons  pas.«ed,  instead  of 
slipping  aw’ay  to  beg  for  a  half-penny,  he  only 
grasjied  his  hammer  with  more  firmness,  gave 
harder  blows,  and  apjicared  more  intent  upon  his 
work ;  for,  thought  he,  it  makes  one  look  respect¬ 
able  to  be  employed,  but  every  body  despises  beg¬ 
gars.  At  night  they  each  got  their  eight-jience,  for 
although  George  had  not  worked  as  hard  as  he 
could,  Mr.  Herriott  did  not  w’ish  to  discourage  him; 
:uid  having  bought  themselves  some  supjier,  the} 
were  conducted  to  a  .she<l,  where  they  passed  the 
night  on  some  clean  straw — a  much  more  comfort- 
aide  bed  than  they  were  accustomed  to.  On  the 
following  morning,  they  both  repaired  to  their  toil 
at  the  sound  of  the  bell — John  Reid  w’ith  rather 
augmented  vigor;  but  after  the  first  half-hour. 
George  Macmahon’s  strokes  became  lighter  and  his 
pauses  longer,  till  at  last  he  threw'  down  his  ham- 
I  mer,  and  burst  out  into  a  fit  oi  laughter. 


“What’s  the  matter?”  said  John;  “what  are 
you  laughing  at  ?”  “  Why,  I  am  laughing  to  think 
w’hat  fools  the  gentlefolks  must  be  to  suppose  we’ll 
work  for  eight-jience  a-day  at  bnaking  llies<‘  stones, 
when  we  can  earn  a  shilling  a  day  by  begging,  and 
our  food  besides ;  for  jieople  give  us  enough  to  eat 
at  their  doors,  and  then  we  can  spend  our  money  in 
drink.” 

“  But,  then,”  said  John,  “we  are  only  leggais, 
and  that’s  such  a  disgrace.” 

“  Disgrace  !”  said  George,  “  ]iooh  !  who  cares  for 
that?  surely  it’s  lietter  to  live  without  working  if 
we  can  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know’  that,”  said  John  :  “liesides,  you 
know’,  if  we  go  on  liegging,  w’e  .‘‘hall  never  get  to  be 
better  ofi'— we  shall  always  he  beggars  to  the  last; 
but  if  we  work  when  we  are  young,  we  may  grow 
rich  by  the  time  we  are  old,  and  live  like  the  gentle¬ 
folks.” 

“  It’s  a  long  time  to  wait  for  w’hat  may  never 
happen,”  replied  George;  “  besidc.s.  I’m  tired  of 
w’ork — it  makes  my  arm  aclie  :  there’s  a  carriage 
coming  down  the  hill  with  some  ladies  in  it!”  ad¬ 
ded  he  suddenly,  and  away  he  ran  to  beseech  the 
ladies  to  give  him  a  half-penny  to  buy  a  hit  of  bread. 
They  threw’  him  si.xjience.  “  Now’,  look  here,” 
said  he  to  his  com  rad ;  “  here’.s  nearly  a  day’s  wages 
ju.st  for  the  a.Hking;  one  must  break  a  pretty  hit  of 
stones  before  one  earns  si.xjience.  Gome  along; 
throw  dow’n  your  hammer,  and  let’s  be  cdF  befop* 
Mr.  Herriott  sees  us.” 

“  No,  I  sha’n’t,”  responded  John ;  “  1  shall  stay 
here  and  break  the  stones;  but  I  wish,  if  you  mean 
to  go,  you  w’ould  call  and  tell  my  mother  w’here  I 
am,  and  that  she  shall  see  me  on  Sunday.” 

“  Sunday  I”  cried  George ;  “you  don’t  mean  to 
stay  here  till  Sunday,  do  you 

“  Yes,  I  do,”  said  John  ;  “  I’ll  stay  as  long  as 
they’ll  keep  me.” 

George  w’ent  away  laughing  at  the  iHlly  of  his 
companion  ;  and  w’hen  he  met  Jane  Reid  begiring, 
he  told  her  she  might  e.xjiect  to  see  John  before 
Sunday,  for  he  was  sure  his  arm  would  be  so  tired 
that  he  w’ould  soon  give  up  breaking  stones. 

But  George  w’as  mistaken:  John’s  arm  did  ache 
at  first,  it  is  true,  but  it  soon  got  accustomed  to  the 
labor,  and  then  it  ceased  to  ache,  and  grew  daily 
stronger.  Mr.  Herriott  paid  him  his  eight-jience 
every  night,  and  let  him  sleep  n  the  shed ;  but  he 
took  little  more  notice  of  him,  for  he  looked  upon 
it  as  pretty  certain  that  he  would  follow  the  same 
course  as  George  Macmahon  had  done,  and  disap- 
l>ear;  and  he  was  justified  in  thinking  so,  for  he 
had  put  several  begirar  boys  to  the  same  proof,  and 
not  one  of  them  had  held  out  above  a  couple  of  days. 
How’ever,  when  a  w’eek  had  elapsed,  and  John  Reid 
was  still  hammering  away  as  hard  as  ever,  he  be- 
:;an  to  think  better  of  him — spoke  to  him  cncourag- 
inilv  as  he  p.issed,  show’ed  him  how  to  do  his  work 
with  the  greatest  ease  to  him.self,  and  occasionally 
sent  him  out  a  slice  of  bread  and  meat  from  his  ow’n 
kitchen.  In  .short,  John  Reid  grew' into  favor,  and 
Mr.  Herriott  began  to  think  of  putting  him  into 
some  emjiloyment  more  fit  for  him  than  breaking 
stoni’s,  w’hich  he  was  scarcely  strong  enough  to  do 
vet,  with  advantage  to  himself  or  employer.  He 
therefore  took  him  olF the  road,  and  set  him  to  re¬ 
move  some  earth  where  they  wanted  to  make  a 
.Irain  ;  and  when  this  was  done,  he  w’as  sent  among 
the  tarters,  to  help' to  load  the  carts  and  leain  how 


to  manage  the  horses.  Thus,  John  got  on  from  one 
thing  to  another,  till  he  found  the  way  to  make 
himself  really  useful;  and  he  always  did  whatever 
•  was  given  him  to  do  to  the  best  of  hi.s  abilities,  his 
services  were  soon  in  gneral  request  among  the 
men ;  and  John’s  jdacc  became  no  sinecure.  He 
worked  hard  all  day,  but  then  his  wages  were  raised 
to  si.v  shillings  a-week — he  had  enough  to  eat, 
and  he  could  afford  to  jiay  for  half  a  bed,  which 
was  a  comfort  he  had  seldom  enjoyed  ;  and  then 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  he  was  getting 
on,  and  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  employers. 
It  is  true,  he  was  often  extremely  tired  after  hi.s 
day’s  work,  yet  he  felt  contented  and  happy,  and 
he  rejoiced  tliat  he  had  not  followed  the  example  of 
(leorge  Macmahon  ;  for  he  had  earned  a  treasure 
that  George  knew  nothing  of — the  treasure  of  hop 
— hop  for  the  future — hop  that  he  might  some 
day  have  good  clothes  and  a  nice  house,  and  live 
“  like  the  gentlefolks,”  and  be  called  Sir,  as  Mr. 
Herriottwas;  for  John  thought  it  mu.st  be  very 
pleasant  to  be  respcted  and  looked  up  to.  And 
John  was  quite  right — it  was  a  very  legitimate  ob¬ 
ject  of  ambition  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were 
more  generally  entertained  among  the  poor,  because 
there  is  but  one  road  to  succe.ss,  and  that  is  by  the 
way  of  iiidustiy  and  honesty.  John  felt  this,  and 
that  was  the  reason  he  liked  his  work  :  he  sjiw 
that  it  made  him  respctable,  because  it  is  respct- 
able  to  be  useful.  Indeed,  the  being  u.seful  is  the 
source  of  the  only  true  respet  mankiiiil  can  ever 
enjoy ;  all  the  homage  which  is  yielded  to  their 
other  attributes — wealth,  .station,  and  pwer — un¬ 
less  the.se  are  beneficially  exercised,  that  is,  made 
useful,  is  only  factitious;  a  sentiment compunded 
of  fear,  baseness,  and  self-interest. 

Among  the  prsons  under  Mr.  Herriott  was  a 
young  man  called  Gale,  who  acted  as  clerk  and 
book-keepr.  His  connexions  were  in  rather  a 
superior  condition  of  life ;  but  having  been  himself 
impiAident,  and  reduced  to  distress,  interest  had  been 
made  with  Mr.  Herriott’s  employers,  who  had  ap- 
pinted  him  to  the  situation  he  held.  But  adver¬ 
sity  had  not  remedied  the  faults  of  his  character; 
he  was  still  too  fond  of  company  and  convivial  par¬ 
ties,  and  not  unfrequently,  for  the  sake  of  yielding 
to  their  seductions,  neglecting  his  business. 

One  Saturday,  about  three  months  after  John 
Reid’s  first  introduction  to  Mr.  Herriott,  that  gentle¬ 
man  had  desired  Gale  to  go  to  the  town,  which 
was  some  two  miles  distant,  and  bring  back  the 
money  that  would  be  wanted  to  pay  the  men’s 
wages  at  night;  but  in  the  morning  Gale  forgot  it, 
and  in  the  afternoon  there  was  .some  amusement  in 
the  way  that  made  him  dislike  the  expdition.  So 
he  looked  about  for  some  one  to  send  in  his  place, 
and  at  last  fixed  upn  John,  because  he  could  be 
the  best  spred,  and  was  the  least  likely  to  be 
missed,  his  work  being  of  such  various  kinds,  that 
if  he  were  not  seen  busy  in  one  spt  he  would  be 
suppsed  to  be  busy  in  another.  So  he  di.sptched 
John  with  a  note,  de.siring  that  the  money  might  be 
given  to  the  bearer ;  and  although  the  agent  thought 
the  hearer  rather  an  odd  prson  to  be  intrusted  with 
80  large  a  sum,  yet  he  did  not  consider  himself 
justified  in  withholding  the  money ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  John  received  a  bundle  of  bank-notes, 
which  he  buttoned  carefully  up  in  his  pocket,  and 
set  off  back  again.  Oa  his  way  he  fell  in  with 
Macmahon,  George’s  mother,  fehe  was 


begging ;  and  seeing  that  he  looked  deceat,  and  no 
longer  wore  his  beggar’s  rags,  she  told  him  that  she 
suppsed,  now  he  wa.s  grown  such  a  great  man, 
he  could  afford  to  give  a  jKior  body  a  puny.  John 
had  some  pneo  in  his  {locket ;  and  more,  prliaps, 
from  a  little  prdonable  vanity  than  from  charity — 
for  he  knew  Maggy  to  be  a  bad  woman — he  un¬ 
buttoned  his  pocket  in  order  to  comply  with  her 
request ;  but  he  had  no  MKUicr  done  so  than  she 
caught  sight  of  the  bank  notes,  and  made  a  snatch 
at  them,  calling  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  young 
thief,  and  asked  him  where  he  had  stole  all  that 
money  from.  Failing,  however,  in  her  object,  she 
tried  to  seize  him  by  the  collar,  but  .lohn  slipj>etl 
through  her  fingers  and  took  to  his  heels.  She  ran 
after  him  for  some  time,  calling  “  Stop  thief !" — but 
as  there  was  nobody  at  hand  to  stop  him,  and  as, 
being  hall  intoxicated,  she  could  not  overtake  him 
herself,  she  soon  gave  up  the  chase,  and  John  ar¬ 
rived  safe  with  his  charge,  and  delivered  it  to  Gale. 
But  Maggy,  who  had  heard  from  her  own  son 
where  John  was  employed,  was  shrewd  enough  to 
guess  that  he  had  been  sent  to  fetch  the  money  to 
pay,  the  week's  wages,  and  that,  probably,  on  the 
followimr,  or  some  other  Saturday,  he  might  be 
employed  on  the  same  errand ;  and  as  the  road  was 
not  mucii  frequented,  it  occurred  to  her,  that,  with 
a  coadjutor,  if  not  alone,  she  could  hardly  fail  to 
obtain  the  bcx>ty. 

I  happned  as  Maggy  had  expected.  John  hav¬ 
ing  l)cen  found  a  faithful  messenger  on  the  first 
cKcasion,  the  ne.xt  time  Gale’s  engements  male  it 
inconvenient  for  him  to  go  himself,  he  disptched 
him  again.  John  went,  accordingly,  and  received 
the  money ;  but  remeinliering  what  had  haiipned 
on  his  former  expdition,  and  having  the  fear  of 
Maggy  before  his  eyes,  he  hid  the  money  this  time 
in  his  bosom,  resolving  to  run  all  the  way  back, 
and  not  to  answer  her  if  she  accosted  him.  Rut 
Maggy  was  too  cunning  for  him;  she  had  watched 
him  up  to  the  town  ;  and  not  doubting  the  purpse 
of  his  errand,  she  waylaid  him  on  his  return,  .se¬ 
lecting  for  her  purpse,  the  most  lonely  part  of  the 
road,  and  taking  her  son  Geoige  with  her  as  a  re¬ 
inforcement.  Thus,  when  the  jMxir  boy  approached, 
she  suddenly  darted  out  from  her  concealment,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  arm,  told  him  that  if  he  did  not 
give  her  the  money  he  was  carrying  she  would  kill 
him;  but  insteal  of  doing  what  she  desired,  John 
cried  out  for  help,  and  struggled  hard  to  get  away, 
and  as  he  was  an  active  boy,  he  did  at  last  succeed 
in  releasing  himself  from  her  grasp  ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately,  just  as  he  was  taking  to  hi.s  heels,  his 
clothes  having  been  loosened  in  the  scuffle,  the 
bundle  of  notes  fell  from  his  bosom  to  the  ground, 
and  were  in  an  instant  picked  up  by  George,  who 
had  been  hitherto  an  inactive  spetator  of  the  con¬ 
flict.  As  soon  as  Maggy  .saw  that  her  object  was 
attained,  she  made  no  further  effort  to  detain  John; 
but  deal  to  his  entreaties  to  restore  him  to  the  mo¬ 
ney,  she,  with  her  son,  started  off  in  an  opposite 
direction,  declziriiig,  that  if  he  attempted  to  follow 
her  she  would  take  his  life.  But  John,  too  much 
alarmed  at  his  lo.s3  to  heed  her  threats,  prsisted  in 
following  her,  hoping  to  meet  some  one  to  whom 
he  could  appal  for  assi.'tance ;  but  Maggx'  obvi¬ 
ated  this  danger  by  cutting  across  the  fields,  till  at 
length,  finding  she  could  not  get  rid  of  him,  she 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  with  a  .savage  blow 
felled  him  to  the  earth.  By  the  time  John  had  risen 


and  wipd  the  blo«l  from  his  face,  Magg}’  aod  her 
son  were  far  out  of  his  reach,  so  there  wa.s  nothing 
left  for  him  but  to  pursue  his  way  home,  which  he 
did  with  a  heavy  heart,  greatlv  fearing  that  this 
misfortune  would  bring  him  much  trouble,  and  pr- 
haps  bo  the  occasion  of  his  losing  his  situation. 

As  may  bo  imai;ined.  Gale,  when  he  heard 
John’.s  8!ory,  wa.s  extremely  frightened,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  extremely  amrry,  for  he  knew  very  well 
the  fault  was  hi.s  own,  and  that  his  neglect  of  duty 
would  now  bo  disclo.sod  to  Mr.  Herriott;  and  as 
fear  and  anger  are  apt  to  n*nder  pojde  very  unjust, 
he  refu>ed  to  believe  John’s  ;iccount  of  the  matter, 
accusing  him,  in  one  breath,  of  careles.sness,  and 
in  the  next  of  dishonesty,  threatening  to  turn  him 
off  and  to  have  him  up  to  the  pcdice ;  but  as  he 
could  not  do  either  of  his  own  ;iuthority,  he  legan 
by  dragging  him  to  Mr.  Herriott’s  office,  and  pre¬ 
senting  him  to  that  gentleman  in  the  gui.se  of  a  cul¬ 
prit  brought  up  for  chastisement.  After  reproving  ; 
Gale  severely  for  delegating  a  commission  of  such  - 
a  nature  to  another,  and  espcially  to  a  boy  who 
had  .s)  lately  lieen  taken  off  the  streets,  Mr.  Herriott 
turned  to  .lohn  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  for  him¬ 
self,  not  doubting  that  the  temptation  had  lieen  too 
strong  for  a  I:ul  brought  up  under  circumstances  so  I 
unfavorable,  and  tluit  he  was  re.ally  guilty  of  ap-  I 
propriating  the  money.  “  But  who  has  given  you  ■ 
that  blow  on  the  face  inquired  he,  on  observing 
that  John's  nose  had  lieen  bleeding,  and  that  hi.s 
mouth  was  .swollen. 

“  Maguv  Macmahon,”  said  he,  “  because  I  ran  ; 
after  her  to  try  t0  get  the  money  back  ;  and  after , 
she  had  kniKked  me  down,  she  ran  so  fa.st  that  1 1 
could  not  overtake  her ;  but  if  you’d  be  pleased  to  t 
send  to  where  she  lives,  prhaps  you  might  catch 
her  and  get  it.” 

This  suggestion,  whether  honestly  offered  or  not,  i 
Mr.  Herriott  thought  it  right  to  follow  ;  so,  having 
hastily  gathered  an  outline  of  the  ca.se  fn>m  John, 
he  disptched  him,  with  three  of  his  most  trusty  ; 
workmen,  to  look  after  Maggy,  giving  the  meup 
strict  orders  not  to  let  John  escajie,  nor  even  to  losef. 
sight  of  him  for  a  moment.  But  neither  Maggy^. 
nor  George  wa.s  to  be  found  at  their  lodgings,  nci-.y 
ther  did  they  return  there  all  night ;  so  on  the  fol 
lowing  day,  the  jxilice  having  been  put  upn  thCw 
alert,  the  expdition  pre.sented  themselves  beforct 
Mr.  Herriott  with  John  still  in  their  custody,  but  ? 
without  any  tidings  of  the  money.  The  disap-j 
jiearance  of  the  mother  and  .son  wa.s  in  some  degreei 
a  confirmation  of  the  boy’s  story,  and  dispose^ 
Mr.  Herriott  to  listen  with  a  more  believing  ear 
what  he  said.  Still  it  was  jiossible  that  there  might/ 
have  been  collusion  among  the  prties,  and  th 
John’s  share  of  the  booty  was  somewhere  secure 
for  him  till  lie  could  accept  it  without  danger ;  am^ 
then  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Herriott  that  very  likely  S 
had  Iieen  given  to  his  mother.  The  plice  wer, 
therefore  desired  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  kee; 
a  close  eye  upn  Jane  Reid’s  proceedings;  but,  o 
inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  Jane  Reid  was  in  th 
hospital,  dying  of  a  fever,  and  had  been  there  f<g 
some  days.  So  far  the  circumstances  were  favoi 
able  to  John,  a.s  w'asalso  the  discovery  that  he  hit 
brought  the  money  safely  on  a  former  occasion! 
therefore,  though  still  uncertain  what  to  think, 
Herriott  did  not  turn  him  away,  but  merely  kep 
him  under  strict  surveillance,  desiring  the  men  b; 
could  trust  to  lose  sight  of  him  as  little  as  possib^ 
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I  us  John  went  oh  as  beiore,  doinj^  his  duty  as 
well  os  be  could,  but  he  was  not  so  happy,  because 
he  felt  he  was  suspected;  and  he  saw  little  hopes 
of  his  justification,  for  Maggy  and  George  returned 
no  more  to  their  lodging,  nor  did  tlie  police  succeed 
in  tnu'ing  them. 

However,  fortunately,  when  people  intend  to  do 
right,  the  being  watched  is  much  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  and  so  it  proved  with  .John,  for  the  more  nar¬ 
rowly  his  conduct  was  ohsiTvetl,  the  more  reason 
Mr  llcrriott  saw  to  approve  it;  and  as  time  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  his  acquaintance  with  .lohn  increasca, 
fie  liecaine  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  account  the 
f*oy  had  given  of  tfie  notes  had  In-en  correct,  and 
that  he  had  actually  h<*en  roblied  of  them.  This 
conviction  was  accomp;inied  by  a  great  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  interest  for  John,  who  he  felt  he  had  been 
injured  hy  the  suspicion,  and  hiul  thus  hail  asu|>er- 
tiumery  difficulty  thrown  in  his  upward  jiatli,  and 
.me  that,  in  a  less  well-disjmsed  boy,  might  have 
liscouraged  him  altogether  from  well-doing ;  for, 
x'sides  the  mortification  of  lieing  doubted,  John  had 
1  giHMl  many  crosses  to  liear  from  Gale,  who  re¬ 
lented  the  loss  of  the  money  as  the  cause  of  his 
)wn  exposure,  and  Uxik  many  opjKirtunities  of 
riakiiigthe  culprit  feel  the  weight  ofhisdi.spleasure. 
hit  Mr.  lierriott’s  favor  and  giKsI  opinion  were  the 
(Kul  to  fortune,  and  John  st*einir  that,  horn  Gale’s 
Il-will  with  patience;  and  accordingly,  in  spite  of 
t,  he  row?  from  one  thing  to  another,  till  he  found 
'limsclf  in  a  situation  of  trust  and  authority,  Ix^iiiL' 
mployed  as  clerk  and  overseer  under  Mr.  Iler- 
iott,  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a-year 
Plus  happened  when  John  was  twenty-five,  exact- 
y  fifteen  years  after  the  time  when  he  had  found 
leorge  breaking  stimes,  and  had  a-sked  Mr.  Her- 
iott  to  let  him  have  a  hammer  and  give  him  a  job. 
John  lieid  was  now  a  very  happy  young  man  , 
nd  he  was  the  more  happy  from  the  contrast  lie- 
wixl  the  present  and  th«  jiast,  his  comfortable  ami 
esjieclahlc  situation  lieing  very'  unlike  the  j»ro.sjH*ct 
lat  had  ojioned  itself  to  him  in  his  early  years, 
/hen,  a  lieggar  Inirn,  he  saw  no  hojies  of  ever 
eing  any  thing  else;  and  nothing  else  would  he 
ver  have  been,  had  he  not  hiul  the  wi.sdom  to 
jize  fortune  by  the  forel(K.k,  and  having  once  got 
old  of  her,  taken  good  care  not  to  let  her  go  again. 
»  short,  though  John  had  never  reail  Shaksjicare, 
e  acted  as  if  he  was  aware  that 
“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.” 
he  opjmrtuHity  had  offered — John  had  seized  it — 
eorge  had  refused  it — and  these  reflections  leti 
im  often  to  think  of  (ieorgi*,  and  to  wonder  what 
lU  becx}me  of  him ;  the  more  esjiecially  as  he  could 
)t  but  remember  that  George  was,  in  fact,  llu 
iimble  instrument  of  his  own  giKal  fortune  ;  foi 
id  he  not  seen  him  breaking  the  stones,  it  nevei 
ould  have  occurretl  to  him  to  make  the  applira- 
011  for  himself. 

It  hapjiened,  on  the  occasion  of  some  public  re- 
l-icing,  that  the  men  wore  allowed  to  leave  work 
irly,  and  some  indulgences  were  given  to  jK*rmii 
'  their  sjiending  the  evening  convirially  together 
Jt  Mr.  llcrriott  jiarlicularly  charged  John  to  set 
at  there  was  no  drunkenne.ss  or  di.sorder ;  am* 
Ml  this  view,  John  put  on  his  hat  and  cloak 
iitUe  liefore  midnight,  in  order  to  ascertain  tlia 
e  jiarty  had  broken  up,  and  that  the  men  had  re- 
■ed  peaceably  to  their  beds.  .  In  was  in  the  depth 


of  winter,  the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  the  snow 
WM  lying  three  feet  deep  upon  the  gjound.  llav 
ing  seen  that  the  place  where  the  men  had  supjicd 
was  empty,  and  that  all  was  ap(»arently  quiet  in  ' 
rottagea  where  they  slept,  Reid  gladly  turned  . 
toward  his  own  dwelling,  for  the  cold  gusts  of  | 
wind  that  seemed  to  blow  through  him,  and  the  ' 
sharp  aleet  that  drove  against  his  fzu:e,  brought  out  j 
in  bold  relief  the  comforts  of  his  tidily-furnished  I 
room,  bright  fire,  and  wholesome  bed ;  but  as  he  I 
j»a.s.sed  a  temporary  building  which  had  been  ran 
up  to  dc'’end  some  stores  from  the  weather,  he  fan- ' 
cied  he  heard  a  groan.  He  listened,  and  it  was  re-  ; 
jieated.  “  Ah  !”  thought  he,  “  after  all,  I  am  afraid  j 
they  have  not  been  so  steady  as  I  had  hoped ;  this  ■ 
is  some  drunken  fellow,  I  suppose,  jiaying  the 
jK'nalty  of  his  c.xccsses ;”  and  he  turned  into  the  | 
shed  to  see  who  it  was.  I  le  had  a  lantern  in  his  1 
hand,  and  hy  its  dim  light  he  perceived  a  bundle  of  j 
rags  in  one  comer,  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  | 
and  on  touching  the  ohj’ect  with  his  foot,  a  face 
wa.s  lifted  up  from  the  heap— a  face  on  which 
death  wa.s  imprinted,  and  whicli,  with  its  hollow 
eyes,  stared  ujion  him  with  a  meaningless  stare, 
that  showed  that  the  .senses  were  paralysed  hy  the 
Mate  which  the  body  was  reduced.  Seeing  that  this 
[KKir  creature  must  die  if  he  remained  cvjiosed  to 
the  cold  of  the  night,  John  called  up  one  of  the 
workmen,  and  with  hi.s  .assistance  removed  him  to 
a  warmer  situation ;  and  there,  after  a  little,  the 
heat  of  the  stove,  and  a  glass  of  warm  brandy  and 
water  which  they  procured  from  Herriott’s  house, 
restored  the  sufferer  to  con.sciousness.  .lohn  then 
offered  him  something  to  eat ;  hut  he  shook  his 
he.ad,  and  said,  if  it  had  come  earlier  it  might  have 
done  him  good,  but  now  he  kdieved  he  was  past 
eating.  And  so  he  was— and  yet  he  was  hut  a 
a  youth  ;  but  iutem|>crance  when  he  had  money,  | 
:ind  w.ant  and  exjiosure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  I 
weather  when  he  had  none,  h.ad  done  the  work  of 
vetors,  and  he  had  reached  the  last  stage  of  his  jiil- 1 
grimage  upon  e.arth.  In  the  morning,  Mr.  llcrriott,  | 
hearing  of  the  circum.stancc,  came  to  see  him,  and  j 
perceiving  that  death  w.as  fa.st  approaching,  he  j 
isked  him  where  he  came  from,  and  if  he  had  any  i 
friends.  The  man  lifted  up  his  heavy  eyelids  on  \ 
he.aring  the  interrogation  ;  but  when  his  eyes  fell  i 
on  Mr.  Herriott’s  features,  a  ray  of  intelligence  and  i 
recognition  shot  from  them.  “  Ah,  sir !”  .said  he,; 
“  I  know  you,  but  you  you  liave  forgotten  me.”  i 

“  Hid  I  ever  see  j’ou  liefore  ?”  said  Mr.  ller'’iott. 

“  '\'ou  once  gave  me  a  job,  sir,  and  said  you’d 
(»e  a  friend  to  me,”  answered  the  misonahlc  crea¬ 
ture  ;  “  but  1  hadn’t  the  stmse  to  sec  what  was  for 
ny  own  good.  There  was  a  hoy,  called  John 
Ih-id” - 

“  Ah  said  Mr.  llcrriott,  interrupting  him,  for 
ho  recognized  at  once  who  the  stranger  wa«,  and 
saw  the  imjKirtance  of  .seizing  the  opportunity  to 
clear  his  friend  John’s  character  from  the  sh.Tlow 
»f  an  imputation,  “  I  remember  you  now,  and  John 
lieid,  tiK);  hut  John  got  into  trouble  about  some 
noney  that  he  lost  lictwixt  this  and  the  town.  Pid 
vou  ever  hear  any  thing  of  it  ?” 

“  Did  ho  lose  his  situation  for  it  ?”said  the  dying 
■nan,  making  an  effort  to  raise  him  on  his  elbow — 

‘  that  was  hard — very  h.ard,  for  he  couldn’t  help 
t;  we  lcx)k  the  money  from  him,  I  and  my  mother 
-but  it  did  us  no  good ;  .and  then  she  lcx)k  to 
ihievi.ng  to  get  more,  and  made  me  thieve  too.  It’s 


too  late  now  ;  but  if  I’d  staid  and  broken  the  stones, 
it  might  have  been  different  with  me  this  day — but 
I  was  idle,  and  let  the  chance  slip  by  me,  and  I 
never  got  another.  God  bles.s  >mu,  sir !  I  have 
lived  a  bad  life — but  let  me  have  a  Christian  burial, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  church  over  my  coffin.” 
And  thus  died  (Jeorge  Macinahon,  the  beggar,  who 
refused  to  work,  Iiecausc  he  could  get  a  shilling  a- 
day,  and  his  focnl  without  the  inconvenience  of 
Labor.  But  John  Reid,  who  reflected  that  a  beggar 
can  never  be  anything  but  a  beggar,  and  who 
thought  it  must  be  plea.siiit  to  lie  respected,  and 
wear  good  clothes,  and  be  called  “  Sir,  like  the  gen¬ 
tlefolks,”  lived  to  see  his  lione.st  .ambition  realized; 
and  after  j»a.ssing  his  existence  in  peace,  plenty, 
.and  contentment — having  risen,  step  by  step,  till, 
.at  Mr.  llerriott's  death,  he  was  apjxiinted  to  that 
gentleman’s  situation — died  at  a  gocnl  old  age,  on  a 
bod  surrounded  by  his  children,  and  his  grandchil- 
ren  to  which  he  left  u  comfortable  jirovision,  and 
the  ble.ssed  inheritance  of  a  good  name. 

ril  AVER. 

When  the  nioniing,  fair  and  bright, 

(’omes  to  cheer  me  with  its  light, 

I  will  wake  and  thankfully 
Ask  a  blessing  fur  the  day. 

When  I  am  wrong,  and  know  I ’ve  been 
Tempted  to  the  path  of  sin, 

I  will  kneel,  and  look  to  heaven. 

And  pray  to  have  that  sin  lorgiven. 

When  I  atn  happy,  good  and  glad, 

And  nothing  comes  to  make  me  sad, 

I  shall  love  to  thank  and  bless 
<tod,  for  all  my  hapi>iness. 

When  1  see  the  setting  sun, 

And  the  .starry  night  come.s  on, 

Father  !  I  will  pray  to  be 

Kept  and  blest,  and  loved  by  Thee. 

LPf:  S  O  F  I.  I  F  E  BY  WAR. 

■  «  ^ 

It  is  estimated  that  t/iirtij  I/iouhuuI  millions  of 
hntnan  beings  have  perished  to  satisfy  the  insatia¬ 
ble  maw  of  war.  Among  the  most  disastro^l  of 
battles  ujioM  record,  and  the  number  slain,  are — 
Austcrlitz,  20,000;  Dresden,  .30,000;  Waterloo, 
40,00t» ;  Eylau,  50,000;  Borodina,  80,000;  Istu, 
110,000;  A rliella,  .300,000 ;  in  two  of  the  battles 
of  Cetisar,  700,000  ;  in  theseige  of  Jerusalem  more 
than  a  million  ;  and  at  the  taking  of  Troy,  more 
than  two  millions.  In  the  Russian  campaign  there, 
{lerished  in  six  months  more  than  half  a  million  ; 
during  twelve  year.s  of  the  recent  wans  in  Eurojie, 
no  lc.«s  than  5,800,000 !  The  army  of  Xerxes, 
jirobably  more  than  5,000,000  was  reduced  in  less 
than  two  years  to  a  few  thousand.  Jenghis  Khan 
hiitcliered  m  the  single  district  of  Herat  1 ,600,000, 
and  in  two  cities  with  their  dcjiendencies,  1,760,- 
000;  and  the  Chinese  historians  assure  us  that 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  his  reign,  he 
massacred  an  average  of  half  a  million  every  year, 
.and  in  the  first  fourteen  years,  no  less  than  eighteen 
millions  !  3 1 ,500,000  in  forty-one  years  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  hand!  Grecian  wars  sacrificed  15,000,000; 
those  of  the  twelve  Cesars,  30,000,000 ;  those  of 
the  Crusailes,  40,000,000 ;  those  of  the  Saracens 
and  the  Turks,  60,000,000  each  ;  those  of  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  80,000,000 ! 

Trust  not  others  to  do  for  you,  what  you  can  a* 
readily  and  as  well  do  for  yourself. 


I 


the  sea-gull. 


ar  Mj^ar  howitt. 

Oh,  the  white  sea-guU,  the  wild  sea-gull, 

A  juyful  bird  is  he. 

As  he  lies  like  a  cradled  thing  at  reat. 

In  tlie  arms  of  the  sunny  sea !  > 

The  little  waves  rock  to  and  fro. 

And  tlie  white-gull  lies  asleej). 

As  the  firher’s  bark,  with  breeze  and  tide, 

Goes  merrily  over  the  deep. 

The  ship,  with  her  fair  sails  set,  goes  by. 

And  her  people  stand  and  note 
How  the  sea-gull  sits  on  the  rocking  waves 
y\s  still  as  the  anchored  boat. 

The  sea  is  fresh,  the  sea  is  fair. 

And  the  sky  calm  overhead. 

And  the  sea  gull  lies  on  the  deep,  deep  sea. 

Like  a  king  in  his  royal  bed  ! 

C'h,  the  white  sea-gull,  the  bold  sea-gull, 

A  joyful  bird  is  he. 

Sitting  like  a  king  in  calm  repose. 

On  the  breast  of  the  heaving  sea ! 

The  waves  leap  on,  the  wild  wind  blows. 

And  the  gulls  together  crowd. 

And  wheel  about,  and  madly  scream 
To  the  sea  that  is  roaring  loud. 

And  let  the  sea  roar  ever  so  loud. 

And  the  winds  pipe  ever  so  high. 

With  a  wilder  joy  the  bold  sea-gull 
Sendeth  forth  a  wilder  cry ; 

For  the  sea-gull  is  a  daring  bird. 

And  he  loves  with  the  storm  to  sail — 

To  ride  in  the  strength  of  the  billowy  sea. 

And  t«  breast  the  driving  gale  ! 

The  litjle  boat  is  tossed  about. 

Like  sea-weed  to  and  fro; 

The  tall  .ship  reels  like  a  drunken  man. 

As  the  gusty  temjiests  blow ; 

But  the  sea-gull  laughs  at  the  pride  of  man. 

And  sails  with  a  wild  delight, 

(^n  the  torn-up  breast  of  the  night-black  sea. 

Like  a  foam-cloud,  calm  and  white. 

The  waves  may  rage,  and  the  winds  may  roar. 
But  he  fears  not  wreck  nor  need ; 

For  he  rides  the  sea  in  its  stormy  strength. 

As  a  strong  man  rides  his  steed  ! 

(>h,  the  white  sea-gull,  the  bold  sea-gull. 

He  makes  on  the  shore  his  nest. 

And  he  flies  where  tke  inland  fields  may  b«. 

But  he  loveth  the  sea  the  best ! 

And  away  from  land,  a  thousand  leagues. 

He  goes  ’mid  surging  foam  ; 

What  matter  to  him  is  land  or  shore  ? 

For  the  sea  is  his  truest  home  ! 

And  away  to  the  north,  ’mong  ice-rocks  stern. 
And  among  the  frozen  snow. 

To  a  sea  that  is  lone  and  desolate. 

Will  the  wanton  sea-gull  go  ; 

For  he  careth  not  for  th*  winter  wild. 

Nor  these  desert  regions  chill. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cold,  as  on  calm  blue  seas. 
The  sea-gull  hath  its  will ! 

And  the  dead  whale  lies  on  the  northern  shores 
And  the  seal  and  the  sea-horse  grim  ; 

And  the  death  of  the  great  sea-creature  makes 
A  full  merry  feast  for  him ! 

Oh,  the  wild  sea-gull,  the  bold  sea-gull ! 

As  he  screams  in  his  wheeling  flight — 

As  he  ails  on  the  waves  in  storm  or  calm, 

.\11  cometh  to  him  aright ! 

^  itii  cometh  to  him  as  he  liketh  best. 

Nor  any  his  will  gainsay; 

And  hr  rides  on  the  wave  like  a  bold  young  king 
That  was  crowned  but  yesterday  ! 


SERMONS  FOft.MY  CHILDREN. 

N umber  Three . 

THt  TRITH. 

t  HAVK  TtO  CAEATER  J  JT  THA'I  TO  HK4R  THAT  MT  rtllLOECn 

WALE  TRUTH, 

Tiik  afifcd  ajicstle  John,  who  wrote  the  epistle  or 
letter  from  which  this  text  is  taken,  which  is  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  third  epi.stle,dul  not  mean  by 
the  wonls  “  my  children”  yonn^  children,  for  he 
was  writing  to  grown  up  people ;  but  I,  in  using  the 
same  words,  do  mean  young  children.  The  a}wi>tle 
John  was  s<v  old  when  he  wrote  this  letter,  having 
lived  probably  almost  a  hundred  years,  that  he  well 
might  sjteak  of  grown  up  i>eojde  as  his  childn-n; 
esjiecially  if  he  had  taught  them  a  new  and  true  re¬ 
ligion,  and  had  nourislied  tliem  uj)  in  it.  And  well 
might  such  people  look  ojmn  him,  with  his  thin 
white  locks,  as  their  father.  Rut  lor  my  own  part 
I  can  only  address  as  children  those  who  are  really 
such;  and  I  can  say,  in  the  words  of  St.  John, 
that  I  “  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  tliat  my 
children  walk  in  truth.”  If  you  walk  in  tnilh, 
you  will  walk  happily. 

You  have  doubtless  some  idea  of  my  meaning, 
when  I  say  that  I  wish  you  may  walk  in  truth. 
But  in  order  that  you  may  have  a  yet  more  clear 
and  more  distinct  idea  of  it,  I  will  express  the  same 
wish  under  four  dilferent  forms.  I  wish  that  you 
may  love  the  truth,  learn  the  truth,  .spak  the  truth, 
and  live  the  truth. 

I.  I  wish  that  you  may  love  the  truth.  (live 
your  ajiinobation  to  whatever  is  candid,  honest  and 
oiien.  Be  always  bolter  pleased  to  .see  things  as 
they  arc,  than  as  they  are  not.  Do  not  j»ennit  your¬ 
selves  to  he  pleased  with  deceit.  Have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  even  though  it  may  seem  to  be  favorable 
to  you.  It  can  never  do  anything  hut  harm  in 
the  end. 

I  ciinnot  ask  you  to  be  displeased  with  jiraise, 
for  praise  is  often  honest,  and  as  u.-^tful  as  it  is  ] 
pleasant;  hut  I  can  and  I  will  ask  you  to  be  ilis 
pleased  with  flattery,  that  is,  with  praise  which  is 
not  honest  nor  true.  In  this  sense,  love  truth  more 
than  you  love  yourselves.  I.,ovc  truth  more  than 
yoti  love  to  be  praised ;  more  than  you  love  ease ; 
more  than  you  love  any  earthly  adviuitage.  If  you 
love  truth  more  than  any  selfish  indulgence,  then 
you  will  be  valuable  yourself,  and  will  feel  that 
you  are  valuable,  and  that  the  love  of  the  truth  has 
male  you  valuable,  and  that  you  can  alFonl  to  go 
without  prai.se,  and  without  indulgences,  liecause 
your  own  truth-loving  .soul  is  worth  more  than  all 
those  things.  But  if  you  love  prai.se  so  much  that 
you  will  have  it  at  any  rate,  or  love  money  or  things 
to  eat  and  drink  more  than  you  love  the  truth,  then 
you  cannot  help  feeling  mean,  because  you  will 
feel  that  you  have  jmt  your  soul  on  a  level  with 
things  that  please  your  eyes  or  your  palate,  and 
that  in  fact  you  value  your  soul  less  than  you  do 
those  things.  A  child,  or  a  man  cither,  must  feel 
mean,  and  must  be  mean,  when  he  places  so  little 
value  on  his  own  soul.  Therefore  love  the  truth 
which  gives  value  to  the  soul,  Itefore  all  tho-«o 
things  which  plca.se  the  senses  or  gratify  selfish¬ 
ness,  and  Jhe  intense  love  of  which  degrades  the 
soul. 

Ix)ve  the  truth  wherever  it  is  to  be  seen,  l^jve 
it  in  a  stranger,  as  well  as  in  a  person  whom  yon 
know.  Ix)ve  it,  and  honor  it  in  one  who  wears  | 
coarse  clothes  as  well  as  in  one  who  wears  fine  I 


clothes.  And  despisi*  fal.-^hooil  and  deceit  just  as 
heartily  when  it  is  dressed  in  jewels,  as  when  it  is 
covered  with  rags.  Put  vanity  and  fear  behind 
you,  come  out  of  the  darkness,  and  stand  up  in  the 
daylight,  and  love  truth. 

'i.  I  wi.sh  that  you  may  learn  the  truth.  Indeed, 
if  you  .sincerely  love  the  truth.  \ou  will  endeavor 
to  learn  it,  and  you  will  meet  with  -uceess  to  all 
e.s.s<>ntia!  pur|Kiscs.  Most  of  tl.e  obstiules  which 
hinder  jK'ople  fmm  learning  the  truth,  come  from 
their  not  loving  the  truth,  or  from  their  loving 
something  else  more  th.an  the  truth.  I.earn  as  much 
truMi  as  you  can,  and  when  you  find  that  you  have 
learned  anything  which  is  not  true,  throw  it  away. 
Try  to  get  as  much  truth  as  jros.sihle  by  your  ow  ii 
exertions;  hut  do  not  ref usi' help.  Neither  while 
you  are  children,  nor  after  you  are  grown  up,  will 
you  be  able  to  learn  the  needful  truth  without  help. 
But  some  are  more  able  aud  InUter  fitted  to  help  you 
than  others.  ^  our  parents  are  vonr  U-st  human 
guides  in  learning  the  truth  ;  far  kMter  guiiles,  in 
genenil,  than  those  who  love  voti  not  as  thev  do  ; 
for  much  truth  comes  from  love.  Follow  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  your  fathers  ami  mothers,  and  tho-M-  whom 
they  choose  to  ho  your  in.structers,  r.ither  than  the. 
guidance  of  stringers  or  your  own  passions. 

If  I  .should  ask  you  in  what  hook  you  might  learn 
the  most  truth,  you  would  probably  all  answer,  the 
Bible;  .and  you  wouM  answer  right.  The  Bible  is 
the  kiok  of  God,  and  (Joil  is  truth.  If  is  in  the 
Bible  that  you  come  to  the  knowledge  of  .lesus 
Christ,  w  ho  was  “  full  of  grace  and  truth,”  and 
taught  truth,  and  died  for  the  trutli ;  for  he  loved 
truth  better  than  life. 

Make  it  your  gieat  object  to  learn  what  is  true, 
and  not  merely  what  is  agreeahle  or  wliat  seems  to 
suit  you.  Truth  is  wisilorn,  and  falsehood  is  folly  ; 
therefore  leani  wisilom  and  not  folly.  What  can 
be  more  hndi.sh  than  to  sjiend  time  in  learning  folly  ? 
They  who  spend  their  time  in  learning  to  deceive 
others — what  do  they  do  Why,  thi'y  wa-ste  their 
time,  and  deceive  themselves.  How  foolish  they 
are  !  I  beseech  you  to  sjH'iid  your  time  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  truth  ;  for  then  it  will  he  sj»ent  wisely  and 
well. 

Seek  the  aid  of  your  jiarents  and  of  gfKxl  peojde. 
Re:ul  that  gixnl  book,  the  Bible,  ami  other  liooks 
which  teach  virtue  ;  for  virtue  is  the  highest  truth. 
Mind  this  particularly,  my  children,  and  remeinhiT 
it ;  that  virtue  is  the  highest  truth.  You  will  often 
make  mistakes  in  after-life,  1  suppose,  ami  think, 
you  have  found  the  truth  when  you  have  not ;  but 
you  may  he  sure  that  you  learn  the  highest  trith 
in  learning  virtue, 

.'L  I  wi.sh  that  you  may  sjieak  the  truth.  Siteak 
thu  truth  which  you  have  loved,  and  xvhich  you 
have  learned.  Do  not  lie  afraid  of  sjMaking  it. 
Bo  more  afraid  of  sjieaking  a  falsehooil  than  of  be¬ 
ing  punishcil  in  consequence  of  shaking  the  truth. 
Sjieak  the  truth  on  all  orcasion.s  when  it  is  proper 
that  you  should  speak  at  all.  ( let  u  steaily  habit 
of  telling  the  truth,  and  then  you  will  have  a  char¬ 
acter  for  truth-telling  with  all  who  know  you ;  and 
how  delightful  it  is  to  find  that  you  are  depended 
iijion,  even  hy  your  elders,  a.s  tellers  of  the  honest 
truth,  and  that  you  have  established  u  character 
which  ensures  respect.  A  truth-telling  child  is 
more  to  be  respected  than  a  man  who  does  not 
s{)cak  the  truth. 

Observe  too,  that  it  Is  much  safer  to  speak  truth 
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than  falsehood.  Falsehood  may  jta-ss  undetected 
a  few  times,  but  it  must  be  discovered  at  last ;  and 
then.  Oh  what  shame  must  be  endured,  as  well  as 
punishment !  The  burning  shame  of  detected 
falsehood  -.sive  yourstrlvcs  from  it,  my  youn^ 
friends,  in  the  only  way  you  can,  which  is  by  al¬ 
ways  sjieakiinj  the  truth. 

Truth  will  l»e  your  friend  through  life,  but  false¬ 
hood  ran  serve  you  but  a  little  while,  and  with 
ini.scrabie  s<*rvice  too.  The  Bible  says  the  same. 
Hear  what  it  sa vs.  "The  lip  of  truth  shall  In* 
estafdished  for  ever;  but  a  lyin?  tongu;  is  but  for 
a  moment.”  You  have  lieanl  js'ople  talk  of  lK*au- 
tilul  lijis.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  some  such  re¬ 
mark  a.s  this:  Mow  iK-autiful  that  child’s  lip-*  are! 
they  are  just  like  coral !  Now  1  tell  you  that  the 
most  lieuutiful  lips  are  the  lips  which  sjteak  the 
truth,  and  that  they  are  worth  ail  the  roral  which 
ever  i^rew  in  the  sea.  I  never  read  any  jiraise  of 
coral  lips  in  the  Bible,  but  I  have  reaii  praise  of  lip.s 
which  speak  the  truth— and  the  hi;;he.st  praise 
which  can  1m;  piven,  even  that  they  are  delipht  to 
(loti  who  made  them,  while  false  lips,  however 
bright  their  color  may  Ik*,  are  hateful  to  him.  Li.s- 
ten  again.  "  l.yinp  lips  are  alMimination  to  the 
I/»rd;  blit  they  that  deal  truly  are  his  delight."  As 
you  \alue  the  contidence  of  man,  your  own  re.spect, 
and  the  luve  of  your  heavenly  Father,  my  children, 
s)M‘ak  the  truth. 

4.  And,  tinally,  I  wi.sh  that  you  may  live  the 
truth.  That  is,  I  wish  that  truth  ma)  shine  out 
through  your  whole  life,  and  Im*  seen  in  all  your 
chararter  and  conduct,  I  certainly  wi.sh  that  you 
may  always  sjH'uk  the  truth,  but  I  do  not  care  that 
you  should  sjH'ak  much  nhout  the  truth ;  liccau.se 
I  have  known  jiersons  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
talking  frequently  and  quite  in  raptures  alxuit  truth, 
saying  how  lovely  and  excellent  it  wa.s,  and  yet 
who  did  not  seem  to  mo  to  sjieak  and  act  more  truly 
themselves,  thai.  many  others  who  did  not  siy  so 
much  about  it.  Do  not  lie  allectcd.  Do  not  j»re- 
tend  to  feel  more  thiui  you  rc*ally  feel,  or  to  be  more 
than  you  are.  Be  jiolite,  and  considerate  of  other 
jieople’.s  feelings,  but  at  the  same  time  lie  true.  Be 
true  to  your  faith.  IX>  not  say  a  good  thing,  and 
afterward  be  afraid  to  act  it.  Do  not  lend  your¬ 
selves  to  help  out  .any  piece  of  fraud  or  low  cun¬ 
ning.  Ik*  fair  and  frank  in  all  your  dealings  and 
proceedings,  but  at  the  same  time  gentle  and  kind ; 
for  truth  luid  character  iu?ree  together  like  loving 
sisters;  but  truth  and  rudeness  do  not  agree  together 
at  all,  but  whatever  truth  diies  rudeness  is  sure  to 
spoil.  Ik*  not  rude,  but  Ik*  true;  kind  and  true. 
Then  you  will  Im*  Iwloveil  and  n*.sjH*cted,  aiul  you 
will  l»e  liajqiy.  And  if  you  caiv  aVuit  living 
thought  handsome,  the  l)0.>-t  way  and  the  only  wav- 
in  your  jKiwer  i.s  to  be  hone.st  and  tiue.  In  your 
face  and  fonn  you  cannot  be  ditl'crent  from  what 
(okI  m.-ule  you.  But  deceit  and  habits  of  falsehcxvii 
will  so  hurl  the  hand.some.Ht  face,  that  |H*ople  will 
think  it  no  longer  handsome  ;  while  truth  will  :uld 
lieauty  to  the  most  lioautiful.  The  mast  celebrated 
of  F.nglish  poets  has  .said  the  same  thing,  in  words 
so  simple  that  you  will  understand  them  at  once. 

"  Oh,  how  much  more  doih  beauty  beauteous  seem. 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  trul/t  doth  give !” 

Bitid  thi.s  sweet  ornament  alKUit  your  neck,  my 
children,  and  always  wear  it,  and  then  you  neeii 
not  give  yourselves  any  concern  about  your  In-auty ; 
for  \ou  must  be  lM*autiful  in  the  eye-  of  .all  who 
know  you. 


WHAT  IS  IT  MAKES  ME  HAPPIEST  ? 

What  is  it  makes  me  hapi’iest  ? 

Is  it  my  last  new  play  ? 

Is  it  my  bounding  ball  or  hoop 
1  follow  every  day  ? 

Is  it  my  puz'iiles  or  my  blocks  } 

My  pleasant  Moiitairt  f 

My  dolls,  my  kitten,  or  my  books, 

My  flowers  fresh  and  fair 

What  is  it  makes  me  happiest  ? 

It  is  not  one  of  these ; 

Yet  they  are  treasures  dear  to  me, 

And  never  fail  to  please. 

(),  it  is  looks  and  tones  of  love, 

From  those  I  love  the  best, 

That  follow  me  tchen  I  do  right  ; 

These  make  me  happiest  ! 

BIO  (I  KAPiTy. 

LIKE  OK  HOWARD. 

JfsTLV  may  the  cluiracter  of  John  Howard  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  drama  of  life  be  called  the  noblest 
To  .alleviate  the  miseries  of  his  fellow  men,  was  the 
object  for  which  he  lived.  For  this  he  travelled  the 
extent  of  Kuroj)e,  enduring  the  e.xcesscsof  heat  and 
cold,  undaunted  by  ditticullies,  undismayed  by  dan¬ 
gers.  For  thi.s  ho  visited  the  jails  and  lazarettos  of 
the  Continent,  (louring  in  the  oil  and  wine  of  Hea¬ 
venly  consolation  to  their  degraded  :uid  nnluippy 
inmates:  vv-herever  sickness  required  a  physician, 
Howard  ministered ;  wherever  wretchedness  re¬ 
quired  a  comforter,  How'ard’s  soothing  accents  fell. 

This  eminent  philanthropist  was  born  at  Hack¬ 
ney,  Kiighand,  in  His  father,  who  w.as  a 

resj)Pct.able  tradesman,  died  at  an  early  age,  leaving 
his  son  to  thecare  of  a  guardian.  He  received  only 
an  ordinary  education,  hut  the  strength  of  his  mind, 
and  the  steadine.s.s  of  his  jienseverance  made  up  the 
.Jeficiency.  At  a  pro|H.*r  age  he  was  apprenticed  to 
an  eminent  whole.sale  grocer,  but  his  constitution 
was  t<x)  delicate  to  fit  him  for  the  labors  of  business, 
and  his  father  having  left  him  in  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  unnecess.arj'  to  fellow  his  tr.ade 
to  the  injury  of  his  health,  he  bought  out  the  last 
part  of  his  indenture,  and  made  a  tour  ujion  the 
Continent.  In  178-2  he  married  Mrs.  I^rdeau,  a 
lady  who,  though  advanced  in  years  and  broken  by 
inlirmities,  he  had  become  attached  to  by  her  kind¬ 
ness  and  attention  during  his  illness.  In  three 
years,  however,  his  wife  died,  to  his  unfeigned  sor¬ 
row.  Being  now  di.sengaged  from  domestic  diitiess 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  visiting  Lisbon,  which 
had  then  liecome  the  object  of  melancholy  attraction 
by  the  recent  earthquake.  His  friends  strenuously 
Jis.suaded  him  from  thi.s  undertaking,  liecause  of  the 
danger  of  being  c.aptured  by  the  French,  with  whom 
the  English  were  then  at  war.  Their  remonstran¬ 
ces  were  incft’ectual ;  he  jiersisted  in  his  design,  but 
the  con.sequences  were  as  they  had  foretold.  One 
of  the  privateers  of  the  enemy  seized  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed,  and  he  was  lodged  in  a  French 
prison.  Here  it  was  that  he  fell  the  horrors  of  con¬ 
finement,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  direction  of  his 
time  and  talents  to  that  object  which  has  gained 
him  everlasting  honor  was  owing  to  this  misfortune. 

StKui  alter  his  liberation,  he  settled  in  a  most  re¬ 
tired  and  delightful  sjiot  near  the  town  of  Lyming- 
ton,  and  here  in  1788,  he  married  Harriet,  thejonly 
daughter  of  F/lwanl  Leeds,  bisj.  but  in  less  than 
ten  years  was  ag-aUr  left  a  widower.  In  i774  he 


was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  as  a  representative 
for  the  borough  of  Bedford.  Before,  however,  he 
had  aspired  to  a  .seat  in  the  British  Senate,  he  hai 
served  tke  office  of  high-sheriff  for  the  county  oi 
Bedford,  which,  as  he  had  observed,  "  brought  tin* 
distress  of  prisoners  more  immediately  under  hi> 
notice.”  This  ojiening  the  cells  of  memory,  caus,  ,l 
him  to  consider  his  own  unhappy  lot  when  iininured 
in  a  prison— never  brentheil  upon  by  heaven’s  ltiii;ht 
sun— and  thus  was  he  led  to  form  the  benevolent 
design  of  visiting  all  the  prisons  and  pliice.s  of  con. 
linement  in  England,  for  the  noble,  the  Hod-hke 
puriMxse  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of  their  wn  tclmi 
inmates,  and  ameliorating  their  condition. 

Soon  after,  he  was  examined  liefore  the  llou-s>oi 
Commons  on  this  subject,  and  received  its  tluink' 
for  his  exertion.s.  He  had  the  happiness  to  fiml  that 
his  labors,  voluntary  though  they  w-ere,  had  not 
been  wholly  in  vain,  as  they  excited  the  attention 
ol  the  legi.slature,  and  in  some  degree  wen*  proJuc- 
live  of  the  fK*netits  projiosed  by  him.  This  encour¬ 
agement  ojK*rated  like  a  cordial  to  his  mind,  ;uij 
having  rejK*atedly  visit(*d  the  receptacles  of  ciinie, 
of  jKiverty  and  of  misery,  in  (Jreal  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  ho  extended  his  views  to  foreign  part.s. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  iHJiievolent  de.sign,  he 
visited  nearly  all  the  countiies  of  Euro|K*,  wiiliom 
any  motive  of  interest  or  jdeasure;  buoyed  up  h\ 
no  hojies,  and  stimulated  by  no  prosjiects,  except 
the  high  and  lofty  ones  of  benefiting  bis  fellow 
creatures.  These  excursions,  with  the  exce|itioii  oi 
some  .short  pcriinls  which  he  spent  .at  home,  (kcu- 
pied  the  space  of  twelve  years.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  the  year  178}>,  he  published  an  aecouui 
of  the  princip.al  la/jirettos  of  the  ('ontinent,  and  m 
this  volume  he  stated  his  intention  of  iq^ain  quiltin;j 
his  native  land  for  the  purpose  of  revisiting  llu.s.si.i, 
Turkey,  and  part  of  the  countries  of  the  East.  From 
this  journey  he  never  returned ;  but  far  from  the 
land  which  glories  that  he  sprang  from  her  soil, 
his  sacred  dust  lies  buried ;  /oreign  hands  prejiarcd 
his  resting-place,  .and  foreign  eyes  paid  him  the 
homage  of  a  tear. 

The  account  of  the  de.ath  of  this  good  and  emi¬ 
nent  man  is  thus  minutely  .and  pathetically  given 
in  “  Clark’s  Travels 

"  He  hail  been  entreated  to  visit  a  lady  ahoul 
twenty-four  miles  from  Cherson,  who  w.xs  danger¬ 
ously  ill.  To  this  he  objected,  alleging  that  he 
acted  only  as  physician  to  the  jioor ;  but  hearing  oi 
her  imminent  danger,  he  afterward  yielded  to  the 
|)crsua.sion  of  Admiral  Mordvinof,  and  went  to  >ee 
her.  After  having  jierescribed  that  which  he 
deemwl  projrer  to  be  administered,  he  returned,  Icav- 
ing  directions  with  her  family  to  send  for  him  again 
if  she  got  better;  but  adding,  that,  if,  as  he  much 
feared,  she  should  prove  worse,  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose.  Some  time  after  his  return  to  Cherson,  a 
letter  arrived,  stating  that  th3  laily  was  lietter,  and 
begging  that  he  would  come  xvithout  loss  of  time 
When  he  ex.aniined  the  date,  he  jierceivcd  that  tlic 
letter,  by  some  un.accountable  delay,  had^been  eiclit 
days  in  getting  to  his  hands.  rj>on  this  he  resolved 
to  go  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  xveather 
was  extremely  tempestuous  and  very  cold,  it  beinc 
late  in  the  year,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  hi 
his  impatience  to  set  out,  a  conveyance  not  being 
immediately  ready,  he  mounted  an  old  dray-hors** 
used  in  Admiral  Mordvinof’s  family  to  carry  water, 
and  thus  proceeded  to  visit  his  patient.  Upon  his 
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arrival  hf  found  the  lady  dyint?;  this,  added  to  the 
fati)5ue  of  the  journey,  alleeted  him  st)  much,  that 
it  brought  on  a  fever.  Ills  clothes,  at  the  same 
time,  had  been  wet  through ;  but  he  attributed  bis 
lever  entirely  to  another  cans*'.  Having  adminis- 
tereil  stmtething  to  his  patient  to  excite  jKTspiration, 
as  soon  a.<  the  .symptoms  of  it  apjH-ared,  he  put  his 
hand  beneath  the  l)cd-clotlies  to  feel  her  piilso,  that 
.she  might  n(*t  be  chilled  by  removing  tliem.and  Ih*- 
licved  that  her  fever  was  thus  communicated  h»  him. 
After  this  (uinful  journey,  Mr.  Howard  returnetl  to 
('herson,  .and  the  laily  died. 

“  It  liatl  been  almost  his  daily  custom,  at  a  certain 
iiour,  to  vi.sit  Admiral  I’riestman  ;  when,  with  his 
u-sual  attention  to  regularity,  he  wouhl  place  liis 
watch  on  the  table,  and  })a.ss  exartly  an  hour  with 
him  in  conversation.  The  Admiral,  tinding  that  he 
failed  in  his  usual  visits,  went  to  see  him,  and  found 
him  weak  and  ill,  silting  before  a  .stove  in  his  In’d- 
room.  Having  inquired  after  his  health,  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  replied,  that  his  end  was  approaching  veiy  bust; 
that  he  hail  several  things  to  say  to  his  friend,  and 
thanked  him  for  having  called.  The  Admiral  find-  I 
ing  him  in  such  a  melancholy  iikkmI,  cndeavoied  to 
turn  the  conversation,  imagining  the  whole  might 
be  the  result  of  low  spirits;  but  .Mr.  Howard  .sikiii 
ikssured  him  that  it  was  otherwise*,  and  added,  | 
‘  I’riestman,  you  style  Ihisa  very  dull  conversitii  n, 
and  endeavor  to  divert  my  mind  from  dwelling  iiiHin 
death;  but  I  entertain  very  ditierent  sontiment.s. 
l^eath  ha.s  no  terrors  forme  :  it  is  an  event  I  always 
looked  to  with  cheerfulness,  if  not  with  pleasure ;  | 
and  Ik*  assured,  the  subject  of  it  is  to  me  more  grate¬ 
ful  than  any  other.  1  am  well  aware  I  have  but  a 
short  time  to  live;  my  rnoile  of  life  has  rendered  it 
impossible  that  I  should  get  nd  of  this  fever.  If  I 
had  lived  as  you  do,  eating  heartily  of  animal  fo<M], 
and  drinking  wine,  1  might,  ])erhap.s,  by  dimini.sh- 
ing  my  diet,  bg  able  to  subdue  it.  Hut  how  can 
such  a  man  as  I  am  lower  his  diet,  who  lias  been 
accustomed  for  years  to  exist  on  vcgitablesand  wa¬ 
ter,  a  little  bread  and  a  little  tea I  have  no  method 
of  lowering  my  nourishment,  and  therefore  I  must 
die.’  Then,  turning  tli«  subject,  he  sjioke  of  his 
funeral ;  and  cheerfully  gave  directions  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  he  would  lie  buried.  Soon 
after  he  made  his  will ;  leaving  as  his  executor  a 
trusty  follower,  who  had  lived  with  him  more  in 
the  capacity  of  a  friend  than  of  aserv.ant,  and  whom 
he  charged  wdth  the  comniis.sion  of  iK'aring  his  will 
to  Kngland.  Soon  afU;r  this,  a  letter  was  brought 
to  him  from  Kngland,  containing  intelligence  of  the 
improved  state  of  his  son’s  health;  stating  the 
manner  in  which  he  passed  his  time  in  the  country, 
and  giving  great  reason  to  hojte  that  lie  would  re¬ 
cover  from  the  disorder  (in.smity)  with  which  he 
was  atllicted.  His  servant  read  this  lettnr  aloud; 
and  when  he  had  concluded,  Mr.  Howard  turned 
his  head  toward  him,  saying,  ‘  f.s  not  this  comfort 
for  a  dying  father  ?’  He  expressed  great  repug¬ 
nance  against  being  buried  according  to  the  rights 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  begging  Admiral  Priest- 
man  to  prevent  any  interference  with  his  interment 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  priests,  maiie  him  also 
promise,  that  he  would  read  the  service  of  the 
church  of  England  over  his  grave,  and  bury  him  in 
all  resjiects  according  to  the  forms  of  hie  country. 
Soon  after  this  last  request  he  ceased  to  S|ieak. 
Admiral  Mcr-lrinof  came  in,  and  found  him  dying 
very  fast.  They  had  in  vain  besought  him  to  al¬ 


low  a  physician  to  Ik*  s«*nt  tor ;  but  .Admiral  Mord-  |  teiu  hing  Few  of  ibe  yonlli  wlio  cntiT  their  halls 
vinof  renewing  this  soliriution  with  great  earnest-  ever  seek  for  a  livelilnnxl  m  the  lidHtrnig  arts, 
ness,  Mr.  Howard  as.M‘iited,  by  noildiiig  hi**  bend,  j  They  learn  to  Knik  upon  l.ib 'r  n*»  >s‘ivile  and  de. 
The  physician  came,  but  wa.s  i<hi  late  to  1m*  ot  any  '  meaning,  ami  to  ncak  their  living  m  wb.il  ilie\  con- 
service.  .A  rattling  in  llie  throat  bad  (ommeiiced.  .sider  the  higher  clas-s's  of  Tliey  do  not 

luid  the  phisicuui  adiiiinisleied  what  is  called  the  go  to  llie.M*  kcIiooI.h  to  leain  to  woik  or  to  b-arn  to 
invsk  ifrauf^ht,  a  medicine  usid  onl)  in  UusMa  m  live  by  work  in  the  common  use  of  iheM*  terms  • 
the  last  extremity.  It  was  gi\rn  to  the  initient  by  I  but  to  learn  to  learn  to  live  williont  woik  oi  alnive 


.Admiral  Mordvinof,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  swal¬ 
low  a  little  ;  hut  he  endeavored  to  avoid  the  irsi, 
and  gave  evident  signs  of  di.sapprolialion.  He  wa^ 
then  entirely  given  over,  and  shortly  after  bieallml 
his  last.” 

TIIK  Klh’.sT  DAV  oK  THi:  W'HKK 

I  Ai.w.ws  Wish  the  Him  to  Hliiiie, 

'I'lie  day  be  fnir  ttiid  elenr, 

And  not  u  cloud  to  Htniii  (he  sky. 

Or  dun  the  utiiioH|ibere. 

I  love  lo  have  it  Hileiit  too, 

Witlioiit  M  noiind  or  voter, 

J^uve  noleit  ot' praise  Itoiii  little  birds, 

Tb.it  enrol  und  rejoice 

Or  the  low  wind  uiiioiik  the  lenvcs, 

Or  It  clrnr  niniiinx  hrooU, 

<  ir  any  oilier  sound  that  comes 
Kroiii  imtnre’s  music  book. 

( >  holy  is  this  hle.sscd  duy  ! 

Let  not  M  tlioiiKhl  or  word 
( U  sin  bedim  its  purity  ; 

Hut  let  us  worshi|i  (tud. 

WHAT  IS  HS  K  K  IJ  irK  DIJCATIO 


work  They  are  virtually  witlidiawn  from  the 
priHluemg  elass«>s.  'I'liese  young  aspirants  lbs  k  lo 
the  learned  professions,  and  gentet  I  einploMiirnts, 
as  the  avenues  to  lioiior  andotliee;  ami  nolvvith- 
stamling  the  lahoiei  is  taxed  heavily,  in  one  way 
'  OI  another,  to  supply  their  teal  or  imaginary  wants, 

'  \  el  the  piolcs.sioiis  ha\i‘  iM'come  overstoekeil,  and 
the  thier-hidd  ol  |Mtwer  so  thionged  with  iippli- 
I  nulls,  that  lumdieds  and  thon-nmls  are  tlirown 
I  hark  ,  as  parasites  ii|>on  '<>«  ictv .  cxliihiliiigjthe  nie- 
I  lanclioly  s|MTlarlc  of  men,  loin  to  be  useful,  but 
I  unable  or  iiiiw  illiiig,  fiom  the  bias  of  a  vt  rong  edu- 
I  ration,  lo  Imtoiih*  .so.  Had  llies»*  men  liecn  taught 
lo  liNik  U|Min  lafsirasit  tiiily  is.aiieics-aiy,  lieullti. 
till,  imle|M*mleiil,  and  honorable  employ  ineni,  ami 
Ih'i‘||  iiislriirted  in  its  prim  iples  and  piactn  es  w  hilo 
y’oiing,  they  would  have  dienslied  its  iiilerenls,  le. 
s|MTted  its  viilue.s,  and  clieeiliilly  sli.ired  in  its 
lolls  and  pIcaMlies,  \\'e  n  ek  not,  by  these  re- 
iiiaiks,  to  pull  down  that  wliali  is,  tuil  to  build 
^  that  wliieli  IS  not  It  is  not  that  we  lovi*  a  |)nit 
.  less,  but  the  whole  more  We  would  raise*  iher 
I  standard  of  lalMU  ,  without  depre-ssing  that  of  lilera- 


We  put  the  question  in  leference  lo  tlu*  gieat 
iMidy  of  American  youth  who  are  to  earn  their 
hreiui  by  the  sw'eat  of  their  hrows,  ami,  under  Pro¬ 
vidence,  ro  wield  the  future  de.stinies  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Two  principles  should  be  aimed  at ;  V'o  /n  o- 
vide  fin'  tlicntM  lccs  honoraldij,  under  any  ordinal  y 
contingencies  —and  iltudifij  tln  in  In  fmennn:  usifnl 
lo  s'ln.ictij.  The  times,  as  well  as  universal  e.xjwii- 
ence,  abundantly  admonish  us  that,  liowever  the 
children  of  wealth  may  indulge  in  innocence  ami 
dissipation,  whi'e  their  means  last— the  great  ma.ss 
of  American  youth  mu.st,  und  ought,  to  dejs-iid  on 
their  labor  for  their  fortunes  and  their  usefulness. 
Fortune  i.s  at  l»est  precarious- -  patrimonial  de|HMid- 
eme  is  uncerUiiii,  and  reliance  u]Min  the  friendship 
or  charity  of  the  world,  or  u|M)n  oflice,  is  frail  and 
often  dehaising.  Self-de|>eiideiice  is  the  only  sure 
sUiy.  We  are  ever  most  wifling  to  help  thos<!  who 
help  themselve#.  Proiluctive  labor  is  the  legitiinatir 
scource  of  all  wealth,  individual  ami  natioiial--a:id 
this  labor  is  profitable  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
nation  in  pro{>ortion  lo  the  mm-sure  of  intelhi'enfe 
and  scientific  knou'kdfie  vfiic/i  f'lndei  and  dire  Is 
its  opera! ions.  Hence  it  i.s  of  primary  impoi'aire 
that  our  youth  should  l>c  efficiently  taught  lo  Ial>or, 
and  that  their  miiid.s  should  lie  early  imbued  with 
that  kind  of  knowledge  which  will  instruct  them 
in  the  principles  of  their  bu.-ines.s,  renders  it  horn  r- 
able,  and  make  them  indejicnJent  in  conduct  and 
in  fortune 

jjWe  have,  to  he  sure,  colleges  and  acaiieini.  s, 
more  than  can  well  be  supported,  or  than  can  lie 
made  ccononn'cal  and  useful.  But  the.se  are,  in  a 
measure  consecrateil  lo  the  learned  jirofes«icn.s — 
to  the  privileged  few — for  they  are  privilegeil,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  are  the  exclusive  recipients  of  pub¬ 
lic  bounty  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  Pio- 
ductive  labor  derives  little  or  no  advantage  from 
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\W  have  romiiion  .sdnsds  tiHi,  iniii  ifneiitly  en¬ 
dowed,  where  all  may  iU'qmre  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  hilt  the  iiiiliiiienls  only.  'I'liey  teach 
nothing  of  the  mieticrs  which  aie  iiecexsary  to  the 
Miccevi  ill  the  proH4*nition  of  arts—  and  give  no  in- 
stnictioii  for  the  Is-sf  UKslels  of  prui  tire  'I'liey 
neither  team  the  lioy  how  to  provide  f(H  himself, 
nor  lit  him  for  extensive  nsefiihiess.  'I'hey  lay  tho 
fonmialion,  hut  they  do  little*  to  hiiild  up  und  lieau- 
tify  the  temple. 

Who  will  tell  ns  that  classic  hcIkmiIm,  available 
only  to  those  who  design  lo  live  without  iafior,  ate 
made  the  n|)e(  lul  and  ex(;iu'«ive  ohjecls  of  iegisla- 
ti\e  hounty,  in  regard  to  the  higher  branches  of  in¬ 
struction  ?  Why  is  it,  that  six  or  wyen  thousand 
youth,  which  is  ahoiit  tfie  nuinlier  in  our  collegra 
and  acailemies,  should  receive  giatuities  ftom  the 
puhlic  tn-a-sury,  till  the  aggregate  exceed  three  mil¬ 
lions,  to  enable  them  to  live  without  work,  while 
half  a  million  of  other  youth,  witfi  like  ca|Sicities, 
and  like*  claims,  de.‘>tined  lo  lalior,  and  to  augment 
the  rewiurccs,  the  w'ealth,  and  the  hn],piiienA  of 
their  country,  are  denied  arnisi-iablc  pittance  in  the 
higher  hranches  of  knowledge  to  qualify  them  for 
their  more  irnjKjrtant  duties  m  -sK  iety.’  Unot  know¬ 
ledge  as  lieneficial  lo  the  art-*  of  lalsir  a.s  it  is  lo  the 
learned  professions Is  it  not  as  efficiently  and 
lieneficially  applied  in  developing  the  riches  of  the 
earth,  in  js-rfecting  the  rnechiuiic  and  iiianuf  ictiir- 
i.ng  arts,  and  in  augmenting  the  proilucts  arnl  profits 
of  lafsir  generally,  as  it  is  in  the  warfare  of  party 
jsditics,  in  the  chicanery  of  the  law,  and  in  prolong¬ 
ing  unprofitable  deflate  in  legislative  halls  *  May 
not  natural  science  lie  as  profitably  studied  and 
applied  on  the  farm,  where  roiture  is  constantly 
pre‘«nting  new  subjects  of  illustration  and  applica¬ 
tion,  as  111  the  town  or  in  the  chiset  ^  Is  not  chem¬ 
istry,  which  ixistrucLs  in  the  liature  and  properties 
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of  all  bodied,  an  imcful  to  farmeni,  in  ancertaining 
the  qiialitied  of  hid  Moils,  and  their  adaptation  to 
|iarticular  cro|)M,  and  in  regulating  the  multifarious 
o|ierations  of  husbandry — and  trj  the  artisan,  in 
managing  his  various  processes,  as  it  is  to  the  law¬ 
yer,  the  statesman,  or  the  divine  ?  There  is  proba¬ 
bly  no  employment  in  life  that  embraces  so  wide  a 
scope  of  useful  study  as  that  of  cultivating  the  soil. 
The  great  nse  and  end  of  science,  are  to  improve 
art,  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  our  obligaticnts 
to  (lod,  and  our  duty  to  man.  In  truth,  science  !«- 
longs  to,  and  continues  an  integral  {H>rtion  of  the 
arts,  and  cannot  Is*  divorced  from  them  without 
throwing  us  K-ick  into  astate  of  semi-barbjirianism, 
such  as  now  disgnires  a  great  |H»rtion  of  tlie  inipu- 
lation  of  the  old  continent.  Why  then  teach  science 
cvclusively  to  the  few,  who  have  comjKiratively  so 
little  use  for  it,  and  withhold  it  from  the  many,  to 
whom  it  would  l»e  a  help  and  a  guide. 

We  look  to  Kuro|)e  for  jtrecedents,  and  blindly 
adopt  those  that  arc  jtrejudicial  as  well  as  many 
that  are  g(Khl.  We  forget  that  we  area  new  jie(»ple 
in  gjivernment,  manners,  .and  that  there  is  nocoun- 
11)^  th.at  will  serve,  as  ours,  a  model  in  .all  cases. 
1'he  education  bestowed  ujs»n  the  working  classes 
in  Kurojie,  is  designed  to  qualify  them  for  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  stations  in  stKiety — for  lalnir  ami  olsali- 
encc  as  subjects.  Their  governments  rec(s»ni/e  a 
privileged  class -  who  .are  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
and  live  upon  the  lalsus  of  the  many.  The  working 
clas-ses  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  ulFairs  of 
government.  Here  all  are  professedly  uisma  fool¬ 
ing  of  equality.  All  enjoy  ]iolitical  right.s,  and 
have  |)olitical  duties  to  jH'rform— and  all  should  lie 
equally  favored,  so  far  the  public  bounty  is  dis- 
liensed  in  the  means  of  obtaining  useful  know¬ 
ledge,  and  of  acquiring  wealth  and  hotiors.  We 
should  take  care  to  have  good  farmers  and  gCKid 
mechanics,  as  well  as  good  lawyers  and  good  deb¬ 
tors.  We  want  not  onlygcxsl  subjects,  but  intelli¬ 
gent /rccwicn — high-minded,  imlejiendent  freemen, 
who  know  their  right.s,  and  knowing,  dare  main¬ 
tain  them.  We  wish  to  keep  the  fountain  pure, 
that  the  stream  of  power  may  not  become  defiled. 
We  wish  to  base  our  jHilitical  and  social  fabric 
u|K>n  a  rock,  sto.adfa^t  and  sure — ujion  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  industry,  and  moral  rectitiide  of  the  great 
working  community.  When  this  class  shall  cease 
to  exert  a  healthful  and  controlling  influence  in  jk)- 
litica!  jiffaim,  our  l)oasted  freedom  will  lie  at  an 
end.  A  privileged  class,  whom  the  Innintyof  gov¬ 
ernment  has  assisted  to  arm  with  exclusive  jxiwer, 
will  control  and  din*ct  the  jKilitical  machine,  as  may 
best  subserve  their  siggnindizing  views,  with  regiird 
to  the  common  weal.  Ambition  is  the  s;ime  in  all 
ages  and  «ountrics.  Man  loves  jH)wcr,  and  i.s  cor¬ 
rupted  by  it-  -and  in  its  prolonged  exercise  the  ser¬ 
vant  will  ever  swell  into  the  master.  Our  freedom 
ran  only  be  securely  guardeil  by  the  vigilance  of  an 
enlightened,  indejiendent,  jirosjierou.s  yeomanry. 

Men  have  trieil  all  sorts  of  exjiedients,  for  thou- 
Miids  of  years,  to  obUiin  wealth  and  happiness ; 
and  after  alKit  has  become  pretty  evident,  that  there 
is  no  course  that  wears  so  well.  Unit  is  so  self-ap- 
prenang,  that  is  so  cerUiin  in  its  siicces.s,  that  gives 
so  much  health,  contentment,  ;uul  indciamdcncc — 
the  substantial  elements  of  happines-s  -as  habitual 
industry,  temj>eretl  and  directed  by  a  cultivated 
mind,  1k‘  it  in  the  learned  or  laboring  profession. 
The  consciousness  that  we  are  not  only  providing 


for  ourselves,  and  those  naturally  dependent  upon 
us,  but  that  we  are  doing  good  to  society,  is  a  rich 
source  of  enjoyment,  in  which  the  indolent  and  di-s- 
sijtated  must  ever  remain  utter  strangers. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  we  want  schools  of 
moral,  industrious,  and  scientific  instruction,  for  the 
working  classes  of  society,  and  that  their  estab¬ 
lishment  would  conduce  alike  to  the  prosjierity  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  perjietuity  of  our  jwlitical 
and  religious  freedom. 

NniSKRY  SONt;. 

1  siiAi.t.  be  glad  when  evening  cumes. 

Papa  I  then  shall  see  ; 

And  he  will  take  me  in  his  arms. 

And  sit  me  on  his  knee. 

The  sunset  sky  he  ’ll  show  me. 

And  evening’s  brightest  star; 

1  tried  to  blow  it  out  one  night — 

O  then,  how  laughed  Papa  ! 

He  ’ll  teach  me  pretty  stories. 

And  mend  my  last  new  toy, 

And  wonder  why  I  broke  it ; 

A  careless  little  boy  ! 

If  1  am  good,  he  ’ll  kill  kiss  me, 

And  hear  me  say  my  prayers. 

And  bid  me  then  a  kind  good  night, 

Before  he  goes  down  stairs. 

A  TRUE  TALE. 

M.iny  a  wife  and  mother  ha.s  reason  to  bles.s  the 
Tentjicrance  Societies.  Men  who  have  Itecn  for 
years  notorious  drunkards — who  have  been  so  en¬ 
tirely  given  up  to  this  vice  as  to  have  neglected  their 
work,  ruined  their  health,  and  reduced  their  fami 
lies  to  poverty,  have,  by  means  of  these  societies, 
been  led  to  rejientance  and  reformation,  and  are  now 
living  in  comfort  and  happiness.  But  it  is  perhaps 
ea.sier  to  convince  a  thorough  drunk.ard  of  the  evil 
of  his  ways,  than  it  is  to  influence  another  class  of 
drinkers,  who,  though  in  no  degree  less  blameable, 
yet  contrive,  if  not  to  ruin  their  famil’es,  at  least  to 
render  them  very  unhappy,  and  far  less  prosperous 
than  they  might  be.  I  allude  to  those  who  do  not 
indeed  neglect  their  work  for  what  is  called  “  a 
drunken  bout  ”  but  who  after  their  day’s  work  is 
done,  spend  the  greate.st  jiart  of  the  evening  at  the 
.ale-house,  or  the  beer-shop ;  and  then,  with  empty 
jKKkets  and  irritated  tempers,  return  home,  only  to 
vent  their  ill  humour  on  their  wives  and  children. 

I  h.avc  at  this  momet  a  family  in  my  mind  who 
live  in  our  village ;  and  as  all  I  shall  tell  about 
them  is  quite  true,  I  am  in  hopes  that  some  of  my 
readc^rs  may  be  struck  with  the  account ;  and  if  it 
should  come  home  to  their  consciences — if  any  of 
them  should  exclaim,  “  /  am  the  man,"  Gk)d  grant 
that  it  may  lead  them  to  think  how  they  may  amend 
their  own  lives ! 

The  family  to  which  I  allude,  consists  of  the  man, 
(whom  I  will  call  Samuel  Johnson.)  his  wife,  and 
four  children— three  of  them  boys,  the  other  a  del¬ 
icate  little  girl.  Samuel  is  a  joiner  by  trade,  and  a 
good  workman.  He  is  generally  able  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment,  and  he  gets  good  wages.  But  he  is  .self- 
indulgent;  he  sjicnds  far  too  much  of  his  wages  in 
following  his  own  mistaken  pleasures.  Smoking 
and  drinking  are  his  pleasures — at  least  he  thinks 
them  so — and  therefore  instead  of  spending  his  even¬ 
ings  .at  home  with  his  family,  they  are  generally 
passed  in  the  company  of  others  like  himself,  at 


the  ale-house;  and  then  he  returns  home,  cross 
and  out  of  humour,  and  requiring  indulgences  which 
he  ought  never  to  think  of.  His  wife  is  a  gentle, 
good  creature ;  but  instead  of  making  her  happy,  he 
renders  her  constantly  anxious  and  uneasy :  not  on¬ 
ly  on  account  of  the  money  he  thus  wastes,  and 
the  consequent  discomfort  at  home,  but  still  more 
from  the  grief  she  feels  on  his  own  account,  that 
he  should  be  thus  leading  a  life  which  neither  hi.s 
own  conscience,  nor  his  Heavenly  Father  can  ap¬ 
prove. 

All  this  time,  because  he  does  not,  like  some  still 
worse  men,  leave  his  work  and  drink  all  d.ay,  Sam¬ 
uel  seems  to  think  that  he  is  not  to  be  bl.amed  for 
spending  “  a  little  on  his  own  comfort,”  as  he  calls  it. 
He  ha.s  a  thousand  excuses  for  not  signing  the  total 
abstinance  pledge,  as  1  have  often  and  often  urged  him 
to  do,  finding  he  had  not  resolution  to  keep  away 
from  the  beer-shop.  He  says,  “  he  does  not  sjiend 
much  in  drink  ” — “  he  does  not  neglect  his  work  ” 
— “  he  gives  the  greater  part  of  his  wages  to  hi.s 
wife  ” — “  he  requires  a  little  to  drink  to  enable  him 
to  do  his  work,”  &c.  &c.  But  he  forgets  how  soon 
a  little  sum,  daily  spent,  mounts  up.  Even  on  the 
most  moderate  calculation,  he  spends  sixj^ence  a-d.iy 
in  drink.  This  would,  in  one  year,  make  the  sum 
of  twenty-three  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents — mom 
than  the  rent  of  his  cottage !  Would  he  save  six- 
jience  every  day  for  five  years,  he  xvould,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  be  worth  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
dollars,  even  supposing  he  received  no  interest  for 
his  money.  But  if  he  put  it  each  year  into  the  Sav¬ 
ings’  Bank,  and  had  the  interest  added  to  it,  the  sum 
would  be  much  larger.  What  a  comfort  to  have 
such  a  nice  little  nest  egg  in  re.serve  for  the  time  of 
sickness,  act  ident,  or  old  age  ! 

But  the  money  thus  lost,  however  valmable,  is  not 
of  half  so  much  consequence  a.s  the  many  other 
losses  arising  frem  the  same  cause.  He  loses  his 
time  and  his  temjier !  He  loses  his  respectability  and 
his  self-esteem !  He  loses  the  love  and  respect  of 
his  children  !  He  loses  the  comfort  and  happiness 
he  might  enjoy  in  his  family  !  Just  think,  how 
much  good  he  might  do  by  sjiending  his  evenings 
comfortably  at  home.  His  eldest  boys  are  good, 
steady  lads — both  of  them  tee-totallers.  What  an 
advantage  it  would  be  to  them,  just  entering  on  life, 
to  have  an  example  of  good  striuly  conduct  in  their 
father  !  Then,  his  youngest  boy,  and  his  little  girl ! 
How  much  he  might  do  for  them  in  the  evening ; 
talking  to  them  affectionately,  reading  te  them,  or 
hearing  them  read,  teaching  them  to  write,  or  work¬ 
ing  with  them  and  the  elder  boys  in  the  little  garden 
behind  the  cottage ! 

His  wife  keeps  a  school,  and  is  beloved  and  re¬ 
spected  by  all  her  little  pupils,  as  well  as  by  their 
jiarents.  Many  is  the  penny  she  thus  adds  to  their 
means ;  and  indeed  it  is  generally  from  her  earnings 
that  the  rent  is  paid.  But  after  teaching  all  day, 
what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  her  to  have  her  hus¬ 
band  always  coming  home  good-tempered  and  sober ! 
helping  her  in  any  w'ay  he  is  able,  or  taking  a  coun¬ 
try  xvalk  with  her  and  the  children  in  the  evening ! 
Oh,  what  a  happy  family  they  might  be !  How 
much  happier  would  Samuel  himself  be,  thus 
spending  his  evening  (and  laying  by  the  6d.)  than 
passing  it  in  a  beer-shop,  smoking  and  drinking,  lis¬ 
tening  to,  and  joining  in,  language  not  fit  for  any 
of  God’s  rational  creatures  to  hear  or  speak ! 

I  am  grieved  to  add,  that  even  on  Sunday  I  fear 
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Samuel  does  not  abstain  from  this  sad  habit.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  holy  day,  he  makes  it  an  idle,  nay,  a 
worse  than  idle  day.  I  never  sec  him  at  church. 
His  wife  is  regular  in  her  attenance,  and  all  his 
children  go  to  Sunday  school.  But  what  must  they 
think  of  a  father  who  never  goes  to  any  place  of 
worship;  ajrd,  perhaps,  comes  home  on  Sunday 
evening,  cross  and  irritated  from  the  liqour  he  has 
taken  }  Can  they  love  him  and  respect  him  as  they 
would  wish  to  do  ? 

All  I  have  here  told  is  what  I  know  to  lie  true.  I 
have  told  it  that  the  reader  may  see  what  a  sad  thing 
it  is  that  one  man  should  have  it  in  his  po’ver,  by 
his  thoughtless,  his  worse  than  thoughtless  conduct,  j 
to  make  all  his  family  unhappy,  and  keep  them 
poor.  I  have  told  it  too,  in  the  hope  that  the  account 
may  do  good  to  some,  who,  like  Samuel,  may  fancy 
that  Decause  they  do  not  neglect  their  work  for  drink¬ 
ing,  and  do  not  get  so  drunk  over-night  as  to  unfit 
them  for  their  work  next  day,  no  one  has  any  right 
to  blame  them.  Alas  !  they  will  bitterly  blame  them¬ 
selves  hereafter !  Let  them  for  a  moment  picture 
to  themselves  that  future  awful  day,  when  they 
w’ill  be  questioned  by  the  Great  Judge  as  to  how 
they  employed  their  talents  and  their  time  in  this 
world.  How  will  all  their  evenings  spent  at  the 
ale-house  in  revellings  and  riotings  then  rush  Uj)on 
their  awakened  memories  !  and  how  will  they  then 
wish  that  all  the.se  evenings  could  be  blotted  out  for 
ever  from  their  recollection. 

But  what  would  even  that  avail  ?  They  cannot 
l>e  blotted  out  from  God’s  remembrance!  Oh,  that 
all  such  men  would  lay  this  to  heart,  and  liegin  front 
the  very  moment  of  reading  this  short,  but  true  his¬ 
tory,  to  lead  a  new  life  !  And  should  he  whom  I 
have  called  Samuel  Johnson,  ever  meet  this  account 
of  himself,  may  it  sink  deep  into  his  heart;  and 
may  he  indeed  be  led  to  take  heed  unto  his  ways, 
before  it  is  too  late.  I..et  him  not  delay  for  one  day 
or  one  hour,  but  resolve  hence  forward  to  be  a  good 
husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 
And  to  show  the  firmness  of  his  puriKjse,  let  him  at 
once  become,  like  his  two  boys,  a  tee  totaller.  He 
will  find  it  much  easier  to  abstain  altogether,  than 
to  be  what  many  call  moderate.  May  God  enable 
him  to  take  the  pledge  and  keep  it.  So  prays  one 
who  wishes  better  things  for  him  tlian  he  apj)ears 
to  wish  for  himself. 

BAGDAD. 

This  is  the  capital  of  a  Turkisk  jiachalick  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  southern  part  of  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  containing  about  70,000  square  miles,  and 
(;50,000  inhabitants.  The  greatest  part  of  it  lies 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats,  620  feet  long. 

An  English  traveller  thus  describes  his  feelings 
when  viewing  the  city  of  Bagdad  from  the  bridge  : 
“  But  the  scene  which  pleased  me  more  than  all, 
was  that  presented  at  midnight,  from  the  centre  of 
the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Tigris.  The  morn¬ 
ing  breeze  had  by  this  time  so  completely  subsided, 
that  not  a  breath  was  stirring,  and  the  river  flowed 
majestically  along,  its  glassy  surface  broken  only  by 
the  ripple  of  the  boat’s  stems,  which  divided  the  cur¬ 
rent  as  it  passed  their  line.  In  this  splendid  mir¬ 
ror  was  seen  reflected  back,  another  heaven  of  stars, 
almost  equal  in  brilliancy  to  that  which  spread  our 
midnight  canopy ;  not  a  cloud  veiled  the  smallest 
portion  of  this  deep  blue  vault,  so  thickly  studded 


with  myriatls  of  burning  worlds.  The  torked  gal¬ 
axy,  with  its  whitened  train  of  other  myriail.s,  too 
distant  to  be  distinctly  seen,  formed  a  bntad  and 
lucid  band  across  the  zenith  ;  and  the  reflection  of 
this  milky-way,  as  belting  the  seeming  heaven  be¬ 
low  us,  was  most  distinctly  marked  U|)on  the  bosom 
of  the  silent  stream. 

“  The  only  persons  seen  uj>on  the  bridge,  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  night,  were  some  few  laUirers, 
who,  exhausted  with  the  riot  of  the  feast,  had 
stolen  into  the  liows  of  the  btsits,  and  coiled  them¬ 
selves  aw’ay  like  serjients  between  the  limbers,  to 
catch  there  undisturbed  the  short  repose  which  wa^ 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  morrow’s  burden.  It 
is  the  rich  alone  who  can  devote  the  night  through¬ 
out  to  revelr)',  and  the  day  to  uninterrupted  ease : 
the  poor  are  obliged,  through  fasting,  to  earn  by 
labor  their  daily  portion  of  footl.  hlxcepting  here, 
where  I  came  often  by  night  during  the  Ramazan, 
and  .sat  for  an  hour  in  silent  admiration  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  heaven  above,  and  placid  stream  lielow,  with 
not  a  creature  near  me,  except  the  weary  sleepers 
alrealy  described,  the  voice  of  joy  was  heanl  on 
everj'  side.  Tlie  whole  of  the  river’s  banks  were 
illuminated,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  the  Ti¬ 
gris  in  its  course.  The  large  coflee- house  near  the 
Medrassee  el  Mostansor,  or  College  of  the  I.,earned, 
so  often  mentioned  in  Arabian  storx’,  presented 
one  blaze  of  light  on  the  eastern  side.  The  still 
larger  one  opposite  to  this,  illuminated  by  its  lamps 
the  whole  western  bank ;  and  as  these  edifices  were 
both  facing  the  sejierate  extremities  of  the  bridge  of 
boats,  a  stream  of  light  extended  from  each,  com¬ 
pletely  across  it,  even  to  the  centre  of  the  stream ; 
and  on  the  surface  itself  were  seen  floating  lighted 
lamps,  and  ves.sels  filled  with  inflammnlilc  sub¬ 
stances,  to  augment  the  general  blaze.” 

The  modern  city  is  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall, 
six  miles  in  circuit,  and  with  a  ditch  from  five  to 
six  fathoms  deep,  which  may  be  filled  with  water 
from  the  Tigris  ;  but  the  cannon  on  the  numerous 
towers  are  old  and  unfit  for  use.  The  castle  com¬ 
mands  the  Tigris,  and  contains  an  arsenal,  but  is  ] 
untenable.  The  houses,  mostly  of  brick,  are  but 
o.ie  story  high,  the  streets  unpaved,  and  so  narrow 
that  two  horsemen  can  scarcely  ride  abrea.st.  The 
houses  of  the  wealthy  are  distinguished  by  a  better 
sort  of  architecture.  The  palace  of  the  governor 
is  spacious,  and  magnificently  furni-shed.  The  pub¬ 
lic  baths,  and  the  coflee-houses  of  the  city,  though 
in  a  bad  condition,  arc  much  frequented.  The 
markets  alFord  an  abundance  of  provisions,  at  a 
low  price. 

Bagdad  is  an  imjiortant  mart  for  Arabian,  Indian, 
and  Persian  productions,  as  well  as  for  European 
and  Amejican  manufactures.  A  .‘splendid  view  is 
aflbrded  by  the  bazaar,  witli  their  twelve  hundred 
shops,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  oriental  goods.  The 
chief  manufactures  of  the  city  are  red  and  yellow 
leather,  much  esteemed,  and  silk,  cotton,  and  wool- 
clothes.  With  the  aid  of  the  English  and  Persians, 
the  pacha  has  establi.shed  a  cannon  foundry  Tliis 
city  supplies  Asia  Minor,  SjTia,  and  part  of  Eiirojie, 
with  East  India  goods,  which  are  imported  to  Bas- 
sorai  ascend  the  Tigris  in  boats,  and  arc  carried  by 
caravans  to  Tokat,  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  Damas¬ 
cus,  and  the  western  parts  of  Persia.  There  is  also 
some  trade  in  jewels.  An  English  jiacket  runs  be¬ 
tween  Bagdad  and  Bassora.  A  multitude  of  strang¬ 
ers  assemble  at  Bagdad,  partly  on  mercantile  busi¬ 


ness,  partly  to  visit  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints, 
among  which  is  that  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  The 
heat  of  the  summer  oblige.s  the  inhabitants  to  shelter 
themselves  in  subterranean  chamlicrs,  but  the  win¬ 
ter  IS  cold  enough  to  make  a  fire  neces.sary.  The 
city  is  nevertlieless,  healthy,  and  free  from  pesti¬ 
lential  di.seases ;  but  the  inhabitants  frequently  suf¬ 
fer  from  cutaneous  disorders. 

Batrdad  is  inhabiteil  by  Turks,  Persians,  Arme¬ 
nians,  Jews,  ai;d  a  small  number  of  Christians. 
The  Turks  (omiKise  three  fourths  of  the  whole 
population.  The  Jews  are  confined  to  a  seclinled 
district  of  the  city,  and  are  in  a  very  oppresseil  con¬ 
dition.  Inclusive  of  the  Arabs,  Hindims,  Afghans 
and  K.gyptians,  who  are  accustomed  to  reside  hen*, 
the  population  may  amount  to  eighty  thou.sand. 
The  Persians,  under  the  jKUticu'ar  pnUection  of  the 
government,  enjoy  a  very  extensive  tnule,  and  are 
celebrated  for  honesty,  prudence,  and  integrity. 
The  higher  clas.se.s  are  more  civil  and  attentive  to 
strangers  than  is  usually  the  ca.se  with  Mahom- 
medans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  ckuwes  are 
infected  with  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  K.a.st.  The 
IK'ople  are  bold,  enterprising,  and  turbulent.  The 
city  was  liegun  in  762,  by  the  Calif  Abu  Giafar- 
.Almaiizor,  finished  in  four  years,  and  raised  to  a 
high  degree  of  .splendor,  in  the  ninth  century,  by 
Haroun  Alra.schid ;  hut  one  hundred  years  after  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  In  th«  thirteenth 
century,  it  was  stormed  by  llolagoii,  grandson  of 
Hingis  Kh.an,  who  caused  the  reigning  calill  to  lie 
slain, and  destroyed  the  califate.  The  descendant.*! 
of  the  conqueror  were  exjn-lled,  in  IHM2,by  Tiuner- 
lane,  and  in  1  102,hy  Kara-Yusef.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  century,  Shah  Ismael,  the  first  sovereign  of 
Por.sia  of  the  house  of  Soft,  tiHik  jM)s.s*‘s.sion  of  the 
city.  From  that  time  it  was  a  jierfect  subject  of 
contest  in  the  wars  lietween  tlie  Turks  and  Per¬ 
sians.  After  a  memorable  siege,  in  I63M,  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Turkish  emperor,  Amurath  IV., 
and  \adir  Shah  endeavored  in  vain,  in  tho  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  to  wrest  it  from  the  Turks. 

Bkm  rim.  CASK  ok  co.Nscir.M  i;  in  a  child. — A 
little  girl,  attending  one  of  the  private  sch(X>l8  in 
Bo.ston,  did  not  know  her  way  home.  A  messenger 
was  exjiccted  to  take  her  from  .school,  but  as  he 
did  not  arrive,  a  sister  pupil  of  the  girl  was  request¬ 
ed  to  conduct  her  to  her  mother’s  house.  For  this 
.service  the  teacher  gave  her  a  cent.  The  cliildrcn 
departed,  but  before  going  far,  they  met  the  mes¬ 
senger,  who  relieved  the  guide  of  her  charge.  She 
immediately  returned  to  her  teacher,  and  .sa'd,  ‘‘  I 
didn’t  .show  the  lltttle  girl  the  way  home,  and  .*>o  I 
have  brought  back  your  cent. 

The  Ca-spian  sea,  which  in  part  divides  Eurojie 
and  Asia,  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  world.  Its  a- 
H-a  is  computed  to  be  1.50,000  Njuare  milee.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  .surface  of  this  lake  is 
three  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Plain  truth  must  have  plain  word.s.  She  is  in¬ 
nocent,  and  accounts  it  no  shame  to  be  seen 
naked;  while  the  hypocrite  or  double-dc.aler  shel¬ 
ters  and  hides  himself  in  ambiguities  and  reserves. 

The  more  you  strive  to  enrich  your  minds  with 
every  good  thing  which  men  and  books  can  teach, 
the  greater  will  be  your  power  to  gain  wealth, 
honor,  fame  and  every  rational  enjoyment. 
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THE  BLIND  BOY. 


IIOGEK  WILLIAMS. 


[Tb«  Ullowing  wiu  wriltea  (or  tUe  children  of  the  Sund^/ 
Hcbool  of  HU  Tbomeji'i  Church  b)  the  Rector  J 

It  wna  a  blrsMd  summer  day  ; 

The  flowers  bloomed,  the  air  was  mild, 

The  little  birds  poured  forth  their  lay, 

And  every thinK  m  nature  amiled. 

In  pleasant  thought  J  wandered  on, 

lleneath  the  deep  wood’s  ample  shade, 

’Till  suddenly  1  came  U|(on 

Two  children  who  had  hither  strayed. 

Just  at  an  aged  birch  tree’s  foot, 

A  little  boy  and  girl  reclined; 

Ills  hand  in  hers  she  kindly  put. 

And  then  I  saw  the  boy  was  blind. 

The  children  knew  not  I  was  near; 

A  tree  concealed  me  from  their  view ; 

But  all  they  said  1  well  could  hear. 

And  I  could  see  all  they  might  do. 

“  Dear  Mary,”  said  the  |)oor  blind  boy, 

“  That  little  bird  sings  very  long; 

Say,  can  you  aee  him  in  his  joy. 

And  is  Ae  pretty  as  his  song  ?” 

“  Yes,  Edward,  yes,”  replied  the  maid  ; 

“  1  see  the  bird  on  yonder  tree.” 

The  poor  boy  sighed,  and  gently  said, 

“  Sister,  1  wish  that  I  could  see. 

"  The  flowers,  you  say,  are  very  fair. 

And  bright  green  leaves  are  on  the  trees. 

And  pretty  birds  are  singing  there — 

How  beautiful  for  one  who  sees  ! 

Yet  I  the  fragrant  flower  can  smell. 

And  1  can  feel  the  green  leaf’s  shade. 

And  I  ran  hear  the  notes  that  swell 

From  these  dear  birds  that  (lod  has  made. 

“  So,  sister,  Hod  to  me  is  kind. 

Though  sight,  alas !  he  has  nut  given. 

But  tell  me,  are  there  any  blind 
Among  the  children  up  in  Heaven?” 

“  No,  dearest  Edward;  there  all  see. 

liut  why  ask  me  a  thing  so  odd 
“  Oh,  Mary!  He’s  so  kind  to  me, 

I  thought  I’d  like  to  look  at  Hod  ” 

«  •  •  •  * 

Kre  long,  disease  his  hand  had  laid 
On  that  dear  boy,  so  meek  and  mild; 

His  widowed  mother  wept  and  prayed 
That  Hod  would  s;>are  her  sightless  child. 

He  fell  her  warm  tears  on  his  face. 

And  said,  “  Oh,  never  weep  for  me  : 

I’m  going  to  a  bright,  bright  place. 

Where,  Mary  says,  1  Hod  shall  see. 

“  And  you’ll  come  there — dear  Mary  too; 

But,  mother,  when  you  get  up  there. 

Tell  Edward,  mother,  that  ’tis  you; 

You  know  I  never  saw  you  here." 

He  spake  no  more,  but  sweetly  smiled, 
lentil  the  final  blow  was  given. 

When  (!od  look  up  that  poor  blind  child. 

And  opened  first  his  eyes  in  Heaven. 

Man  is  ilc.'ii)t;ned  for  an  tictive  beings,  and  liis  !*j»ir- 
il,  over  restless,  if  not  eini»loyed  n|H)n  worthy  ;uid 
ilignified  objects,  will  often  rather  enintf^e  in  mean 
and  low  jmrsnits.th.'in  suffer  the  teiliotts  and  listless 
feelini^s  coniweted  with  indolence ;  and  know- 
ledfje  is  no  less  necessary  in  strengthening  the  mind, 
than  preserving  the  purity  of  the  alT'Ctions  and  the 
heart. 


In  F’ebruary  of  Uie  first  year  of  tire  colony  of 
Mus.sachu.setLs,  but  a  few  months  after  the  arrival 
of  Winthrop,  and  before  either  Cotton  or  Hooker 
had  embarked  for  New  England,  there  arrived  at 
Nanlasket,  after  a  stormy  passage  of  sixty -six  days, 
“a  young  minister,  godly  and  zealou.s,  having 
preciou.s  gifts.”  It  was  Roger  Williams.  He  was 
then  but  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  ;  but 
his  mind  hail  already  matured  a  doctrine  which  se¬ 
cures  him  an  immortality  of  fame,  as  its  applica¬ 
tion  has  given  religious  jicace  to  the  Ameriqpn 
world.  He  was  a  puritiui,  and  a  fugitive  from 
English  {lersecution ;  but  his  wrong  had  not  clouded 
hi.^  ciccurate  understanding;  in  the  capacious  re¬ 
cesses  of  his  mind  he  had  revolved  the  nature  of 
intolerance,  .and  he,  and  he  alone,  had  arrived  at 
the  great  jirinciple  which  is  its  sole  etiectual  rem¬ 
edy.  He  announced  his  di.scovery  under  the  sim¬ 
ple  projKwition  of  the  sanctity  of  con.science.  The 
civil  magistrate  should  restrain  crime,  but  never 
control  opinion ;  should  punish  guilt,  but  never 
violate  the  fredom  of  the  soul.  The  doctrine  con¬ 
tained  within  itself  an  entire  reformation  of  theolo¬ 
gical  jurisprudence  ;  it  would  blot  from  the  statute- 
book  the  felony  of  non-conformity ;  would  quench 
the  tires  that  persecution  had  so  long  kept  burning; 
would  re|)eal  every  law  comjielling  attendance  on 
public  worship ;  would  abolish  tithes  and  all  forced 
contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  religion ;  would 
give  an  equal  protection  to  every  form  of  religious 
faith ;  and  never  suti'er  the  authority  of  the  civil 
government  to  be  enlistend  agairust  the  Mosque  of 
.MuKsulman  or  the  altar  of  the  firc-woishipper, 
against  the  Jewi.sh  synagogue  or  the  Roman  cathe¬ 
dral.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  distinctness  Roger 
Williams  deduced  these  inferences  from  his  great 
principle,  the  consi.stency  with  which,  like  Pascal 
and  talwards,  those  bold  and  profound  reasoners  on 
other  subjects,  he  accepted  every  fair  inference  from 
his  doctrines,  and  the  circum.spection  with  w’hicli 
he  repelled  every  unju-st  imputation.  In  the  un¬ 
wavering  assertion  of  his  views  he  never  changed 
his  po.sition ;  the  sanctity  of  conscience  was  the 
great  tenet,  which,  with  all  its  consequences,  he 
defended,  as  he  first  trod  the  shores  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  in  his  extreme  old  age,  it  wa.s  the  last 
pulsation  of  his  heart. 

At  a  time  when  (iennany  was  the  battle-lield  for 
all  Europe  in  the  implacable  war  of  religion ;  when 
even  Holland  wa.s  bleeding  with  the  anger  of  venge¬ 
ful  factions;  when  France  wa.s  still  to  go  through 
the  fearful  struggle  with  bigotry  ;when  England 
w.xs  gasping  under  the  de.spotism  of  intolerance ; 
almost  half  a  century  liefore  William  Penn  became 
an  American  proprietary;  and  two  years  before 
Descartes  founded  modem  philosophy  on  the 
niethoil  of  free  ivAection — Rooer  Williams  asserted 
the  great  diKtrine  of  intellectual  liberty.  It  became 
his  glory  to  found  a  state  upon  that  principle,  ami 
to  stamp  himself  ujion  its  rising  institutions,  in 
characters  so  deep  that  the  impress  has  remained  to 
the  present  day,  and  can  never  he  erased  without 
the  total  destruction  of  the  work.  The  principles 
which  he  first  sustained  amid  the  bickerings  of  a 
colonial  |)ansli,  next  asserted  in  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts,  and  then  introduced  into  the 
wilds  on  Narnigiuisett  Bay,  he  soon  found  occasion 
to  publish  to  the  world,  and  to  defend  as  the  ba.sis 
of  the  religious  freedom  of  mankind ;  so  that,  bor- 
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rowing  the  rhetoric  employed  by  his  antagonist  in 
derision,  we  may  com|)are  him  to  the  lark,  the 
pleasant  bird  of  the  paceful  .summer,  that  “  affect¬ 
ing  to  soar  aloft,  springs  upward  from  the  ground, 
take.s  his  rise  from  pale  to  tree,”  and  at  la.st,  sur¬ 
mounting  the  highest  hills,  utters  his  clear  carols 
through  the  skies  of  morning.  He  w,-»s  the  first 
person  in  modem  Christendom  to  a.ssert  in  its  plen¬ 
itude  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the 
eqtiality  of  opinions  before  the  law,  and  in  its  de¬ 
fence  he  was  the  harbinger  of  Milton,  the  precursor 
and  the  superior  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  For  Taylor 
limited  his  toleration  to  a  few  Chri.stian  sects ;  the 
philanthropy  of  Williams  co.mpassed  the  eartli  • 
Taylor  favored  partial  reform,  commended  lenitv, 
argued  for  forbearance,  and  entered  .i  special  jilea 
in  behalf  of  each  tolerable  sect ;  Williams  would 
{lermit  persecution  of  no  opinion,  of  no  religion, 
leaving  heresy  unharmed  by  law,  and  orthodoxy 
unprotected  by  the  terrors  of  penal  statutes.  Tay¬ 
lor  still  clung  to  the  nece.ssity  of  jiositive  regula¬ 
tions  enforcing  religion  and  eradicating  error;  ho 
resembled  the  poets,  who,  in  their  folly,  first  de¬ 
clare  their  hero  to  be  invulnerable,  and  then  clothe 
him  in  earthly  armor:  Williams  was  willing  to 
leave  Truth  alone,  in  her  own  panoply  of  light, 
believing  that  if,  in  the  .ancient  feud  between  Truth 
and  Error,  the  employment  of  force  could  be  en¬ 
tirely  abrogated,  Truth  would  have  mucli  the  l)e.«t 
of  the  bargain.  It  is  the  custom  of  mankind  to 
award  high  honors  to  the  successful  enquirer  into 
the  laws  of  nature,  to  those  who  advance  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge.  We  praise  the  man  who 
first  analised  the  air,  or  resolved  water  into  its  ele¬ 
ments,  or  drew  ihe  lightning  from  the  clouds;  even 
though  the  di.scoveries  may  have  lieen  as  much  the 
fruits  of  time  as  of  genius  A  moral  principle  has 
a  much  wider  .and  nearer  influence  on  human  hap- 
pine.ss;  nor  can  any  discovery  of  truth  be  of  more 
direct  benefit  to  society  th.an  that  which  e.siablishes 
a  jierpelual  raligious  jieace,  and  spreads  tranquility 
through  every  community  and  every-  bosom.  If 
Copernicus  is  held  in  perjictual  reverence,  bocau.se, 
on  his  dealh-bed,  he  published  to  the  world  that  the 
sun  i.s  the  center  of  our  .system  :  if  the  name  of 
Kepler  is  preserved  in  the  annals  of  human  excel¬ 
lence  lor  his  sagacity  in  detecting  the  laws  of  the 
planetary  motion ;  if  the  genius  of  Newton  has 
been  almost  adoreil  for  disecting  a  ray  of  light,  an.l 
weighing  heavenly  bodies  as  in  a  balance — let  there 
be  for  Roger  Williams  at  least  some  humble  place 
.mioiig  those  who  have  advanced  moral  science, 
and  made  themselves  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 
— [Bancroft. 

A  princely  mind  will  ruin  a  private  fortune.  Keep 
the  rank  in  which  IVovidence  hath  placed  you ;  and 
lo  not  make  yourself  unhappy,  liecause  you  can¬ 
not  afford  whatever  a  wild  fancy  might  sugge.st. 
The  revenue.s  of  .all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  exiiense  of  one  extrava¬ 
gant  person. 

The  most  valuable  jiart  of  every  man’s  education 
is  that  which  he  receives  from  himself  especially 
when  the  active  energy  of  his  character  makes 
simple  amends  for  the  want  of  a  more  finished 
course  of  study. 

Show  not  yourself  glad  at  another’s  misfortunes. 

It  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 
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EMMA’S  FIRST  LETTER. 

The  mornini?  was  bright  and  lovely,  when  Em¬ 
ma  peej)ed  out  from  the  neat  white  curUiins  which 
surrounded  her  bed,  to  ascertain  whether  the  sun 
was  saying,  “Sluggard,  get  up.”  The  pleasant 
pros|)ect  of  a  journey  of  forty  miles  into  the  country, 
\vwi  quite  sufficient  to  banish  drowsiness  from  a 
girl  of  twelve ;  and  soon  she  was  singing  as  gaily 
as  the  lark.  Oh,  how  pleasant  it  was  to  see  the 
breakfast  things  set  out  .so  nicely,  just  after  sun- 
r  ise  !  How  deFightful  to  hear  the  chaise  come  rat¬ 
tling  to  the  door !  and  to  watch  uncle  and  aunt  in 
all  the  bustle  of  preparation  ! 

But  there  is  no  unmixed  enjoyment,  i^n  came 
the  sigh  and  the  tear  at  parting  with  dear  father  and 
mother,  the  fond  embrace,  and  the  last  look. 

“  Sister  looks  delicate,”  observed  aunt,  as  they 
drove  off.  “  So  she  does,”  replied  uncle,  “  but  this 
trip  will  quite  set  her  up.”  Father  will  take  such 
care  of  her,”  said  Emma,  resuming  courage  to 
speak,  “  and  I  am  sure,”  she  added,  “  I  .shall  be 
very  happy  W'ith  my  cousins,  w’hile  she  is  away.” 
“  I  trust  you  may,  love,”  said  her  aunt,  smiling 
affectionately.  “  And  then,”  said  Emma,  “  mother 
will  have  so  much  to  tell  us  when  she  comes 
home !” 

Presently,  Emma  herself  was  journeying  toward 
the  habitation  of  her  cousins ;  the  green  fields  were 
in  jview,  and  the  cheerful  white  cottages  of  the 
country.  Then  appeard  the  town,  with  its  irregu¬ 
lar  streets,  its  bustle,  and  its  noise.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  stage  a  scene  presented  itself,  which  to 
Emma  was  quite  novel ;  and  she  observed  all  that 
passeil  with  the  greatest  interest.  The  shades  of 
evening  were  coming  on  when  she  got  to  her  jour¬ 
ney’s  end  ;  and  as  .she  entered  the  avenue  leading 
to  her  temponiry  home,  there  was  to  be  seen  cousin 
John,  with  his  healthful,  joyous  face ;  then, 
sprightly  litle  Jane,  with  her  doll ;  and  la.stly, 
thoughtful  Mary,  with  her  book.  But  the  book 
was  quickly  thrown  asid,  and  Emma  was  welcomed 
with  all  the  warmth  of  an  affectionate  heart. 

“  Tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer,”  early  closed  the 
eyes  of  our  young  traveller ;  and  next  morning  she 
waked  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  enchanting 
.scenery  around  her.  This  day  was  one  of  constant 
excitement;  the  opening  of  parcels,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  gifts  was  animating  to  ail  concerned ; 
and  many  were  the  promises  of  future  care  from 
the  mirthful,  but  sometimes  heedless,  little  group. 
What  delights,  too,  awaited  them  out  of  doors !  the 
gardens,  the  meadows,  the  rippling  brook,  with  the 
nice  stepping  stones  by  which  it  was  crossed,  and 
many  other  attractions,  to  lead  on  the  wandering 
feet.  Smiles  and  meniment  were  the  order  of  the 
day ;  and  not  a  shade  of  ill  temjier  once  darken  the  j 
brow  of  these  hajipy  children. 

The  following  morning  lessons  were  attended  to; 
for  It  was  not  considered  right  that  play  should  long  i 
interfere  with  more  important  engagements.  Em¬ 
ma  was  far  advanced  for  her  age — and  not  in  book 
knowledge  alone;  she  had  learned  obedience, 
prompt  and  willing  obedience,  to  her  jiarents  and 
others,  under  whom  she  was  placed.  She  had 
learned  the  duty  of  yielding  her  own  inclinations 
for  the  advantage  of  others — to  bear  rebuke  meekly 
for  the  correction  of  her  faults :  and  for  all  this  she 
was  indebted  to  a  mother’s  love.  Happy  they  who 
are  trained  to  make  friends  through  life  of  those 
whose  friendship  is  worth  being  ciUtivated !  Happy 


they  who  are  early  led  to  ‘»eek  the  favor  of  that 
Almighty  Friend  and  Fatlier  who  sees  us  at  all 
times ! 

What  little  w'andorer  from  home  does  not  long 
w’ith  intense  desire  for  the  arrival  of  the  first  letter 
from  dear  relatives,  now  far  away  ?  Emma’s  de¬ 
light  was  complete,  when  she  saw  the  envelojK! 
directed  to  herself  by  the  hand  of  her  mother,  ainl 
read  the  fond  expre.ssions,  and  the  wi.^e  ailmonitions, 
which  a  parent’s  heart  can  best  dictate.  She  reail 
and  re-read;  and  Cousin  John  was  not  a  little 
amused  at  surpri.sing  her  several  times  in  the  same 
day  musing  over  this  precious  sheet  of  jaiter. 

But,  a’as  !  how  uncertain  are  all  things  here ! 
Emma’s  first  letter  proved  to  be  the  last  from  the 
same  hand.  Her  mother  declined  in  health,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  unimproved  by  the  change  of  scene 
and  climate.  Her  letter  was  written  in  anticijiation 
of  an  event  unlooked  for  by  her  daughter ;  and 
when  that  event  so  quickly  followed,  often  did  the 
bereaved  child  weep  as  she  dwelt  on  the  pious  and 
touching  strain  of  that  sacred  document.  The  gay- 
hearted  little  girl  became  thoughtful  and  sail ;  but 
even  at  her  early  age,  she  had  learned  to  find  con¬ 
solation  in  that  holy  Book,  which  had  been  first 
oi)ened  for  her  by  a  mother’s  hand.  Cousin  Mary 
was  now  a  more  valued  companion  than  ever  to 
Emma:  together  they  wandered — together  s;it  to 
converse,  soothed  by  the  tranquility  of  nature ;  and 
at  length,  together  they  quitted  their  retirement  for 
the  di.scipline  of  the  boarding  school,  that  little 
world  where,  as  in  the  great  theatre  of  action,  evil 
mingles  with  the  good. 

Emma’s  talisman  was  with  her — kept  as  a  sacred 
treasure :  through  life  she  prised  it ;  arid  when 
time  hail  rendered  illegible  the  written  line,  deeply 
was  engraved  on  her  heart  a  faithful  transcript  of 
her  mother’s  letter. 

D  R  E  A  M  S. 

Drea.ms  can  be  procured  by  whispering  in  the 
ears  when  a  person  Is  asleep.  One  of  the  most  cu¬ 
rious  as  well  as  authentic  examples  of  this  kind  has 
been  referred  to  by  .several  writers.  I  find  the  par¬ 
ticulars  in  a  japer  by  Dr.  (Jregory,  and  they  were 
related  to  him  by  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  them. 
The  subject  of  it  was  an  officer  in  the  expedition  to 
Louisburgh,  1758,  who  had  this  jieculiarity  in  so 
remarkable  a  degree,  that  his  companions  in  the 
transport  were  in  the  habit  of  amusing  themselves  at 
his  expense.  They  could  produce  in  him  any  kind 
of  dream,  by  whispering  in  his  ear,  especially  if 
this  was  done  by  a  friend,  with  who.se  voice  he 
was  familiar.  At  one  time  they  conducted  him 
through  the  whole  progress  of  a  quarrel,  which 
ended  in  a  duel :  and  when  the  parties  were  sup- 
jiosed  to  be  met,  a  pistol  was  put  into  his  hand, 
which  he  fired  and  w’as  awakened  by  the  rejiort. 
On  anotlier  occasion  they  found  him  asleep  on  the 
top  of  a  locker,  or  bunker,  in  the  cabin,  when  they 
made  him  believe  he  had  fallen  overboard,  and  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  save  himself  by  swimming.  They 
tlien  told  him  that  a  shark  was  pursuing  him,  and 
entreated  him  to  dive  for  his  life.  He  instantly  did 
so,  with  such  force  as  to  throw  himself  entirely 
from  the  locker,  ujxrn  the  cabin  floor,  by  which  he 
was  much  bruised,  and  awakened  of  course. 

After  the  landing  of  the  army  at  I/)uisburgh,  his 
friends  found  him  asleep  in  his  tent,  much  annoyed 
by  the  cannonading.  They  then  made  him  believe 
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that  he  was  engaged,  when  heexpressetl  great  fear, 
and  showed  an  evident  dispo.*>itiou  to  run  away 
Against  thi.s  they  remonstrated,  but  at  the  sune  time 
increruiod  his  fears  by  imitating  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  dying ;  and  when  he  asketl,  as  he 
often  did,  who  were*  down,  they  named  his  jiartic- 
ular  friends.  At  last  they  told  him  that  the  man 
next  himself  in  the  line  had  fallen,  when  instantly 
he  sprung  from  his  bed,  rushed  out  of  his  tent,  and 
w;is  roused  from  his  danger  and  his  dream  together 
by  falling  over  ihe  tent  rojies.  A  remarkable  cir- 
cum.stance  m  this  case  was,  that  after  the.se  ex jx'ri- 
ments,  he  hail  no  di.stinct  recollection  of  hisdream.**, 
but  only  a  confust'd  feeling  of  oppression  or  fatigue; 
and  used  to  tell  his  friend  that  he  was  sure  he  was 
playing  some  trick  ujHm  him.  A  case  entirely  sim¬ 
ilar  in  its  bearing  is  related  in  Smellie’s  Natural 
Hi.story,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  medical  student 
in  the  University  of  Kxlinburgh. 

A  singular  fact  has  often  lieenobscn’cd  indream.s 
which  are  e.xcited  by  noi.se,  namely,  that  the  siune 
sound  awakens  the  {lersons,  and  produces  the  dream, 
which  appears  to  him  to  occupy  a  considerable  time. 
The  following  e.xample  of  this  has  l)een  rejieateil  to 
me :  A  gentleman  dreiuned  tliat  he  hail  enlisted  as 
a  soldier,  joined  his  regiment,  deserted,  was  appre¬ 
hended,  carried  back,  tried,  condeniiied  to  be  shot, 
and  at  la'it  earned  out  for  execution.  After  the 
usual  preiKirations,  a  gun  was  fireil ;  he  awoke 
with  .he  n'|)ort,  and  found  that  a  noise  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  rixim  hal  produced  Itoth  the  dream  and 
awakened  him.  The  s;ime  want  of  the  notion  of 
time  is  ob.sened  in  dreams  from  other  cau.ses. 

Dr.  (lit'gory  mentions  a  gentleman  who,  after 
sleeping  in  a  damp  pbice,  was  for  a  longtime  liable 
to  a  feeling  of  sutliicatinn  whenever  he  .slept  in  a 
lying  (losture,  and  this  wasalwnysaccom{>aiiiedby 
a  dream  of  a  skeleton,  which  grasjted  him  violently 
by  the  throat.  He  could  sleep  in  a  sitting  (xesture 
without  any  uneasy  feeling;  and  after  trying  va¬ 
rious  e\(x?rimcnt.s,  he  at  last  hail  a  sentinel  placed 
beside  him,  with  onlers  to  wake  him  whenever  he. 
sunk  down.  On  one  occasion  he  was  attacked  by 
the  skeleton,  and  a  long  struggle  ensued  before  he 
awoke.  On  finding  fault  with  his  attendant  for 
allowing  him  to  lie  so  long  in  such  a  state  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  he  was  as.sured  that  he  hail  not  lam  an  instant, 
but  had  been  awakened  the  moment  he  began  to 
sink.  The  gentleman,  after  a  ron.-iderable  time, 
recovered  from  the  affection. 

EniTATioN  is  a  young  man’s  capital ;  for  a  well 
informed,  intelligent  mind  has  the  best  .assurance  of 
future  romjietency  and  happiness.  \  father’s  gift  to 
his  child,  then,  is  eilucation.  If  you  leave  them 
wealthy,  you  insure  their  ruin :  at  the  best  you  can 
only  leave  them  that  which  at  any  moment  may  be 
lost. 

Beai  tifi  I,  Rf;pi.v. — Not  many  montli.s  since, 
while  a  number  of  young  people  were  di.scouraging 
upon  the  easiest  mtxle  of  leaving  the  world,  whe¬ 
ther  drowning,  freezing,  &c.,  were  the  least  pain¬ 
ful,  a  MiKS  of  fifteen  was  asked  how  she  should 
choose  to  die.  Her  reply  was,  ‘  I  wish  to  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous.” 

Those  v  ho  outlive  their  iiKoine  by  splendor  in 
dress  and  tx^uipage,  resemble  a  town  on  tire,  which 
shines  by  that  which  destroys  it. 
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nor, 


THE  PASSIONATE  CHILD. 

Or  the  many  instances  recorded  of  the  evil  ef¬ 
fects  of  iKission — of  children,  who,  hy  indulging  in 
it,  have  entailed  s<,rrf)W  ujHjn  themselves  and 
jarents,  perhajw  there  is  none  more  remarkjihle 
than  that  which  we  are  about  to  relate,  hoping,  hy 
instatices  such  as  these,  t4>  warn  yoti  of  its  conse¬ 
quences. 

l/ord  and  I-uiy - ,  were  verv'  great  and  rich 

|ie(»{)le,  who  lived  in  England  during  the  hist  cen¬ 
tury.  They  had  only  one  child,  and  it  was  a 
daughter.  They  w’cre  very  fond  of  this  child,  and 
she  was,  in  truth,  a  very  fine  little  creature,  very 
lively,  and  merry,  and  affectionate, and  exceedingly 
Ix'autiful ;  hut,  alas!  she  had  a  had,  bad,  tem{M‘r ! 
She  got  into  transports  of  rage  when  any  thing 
vexed  her,  and  would  turn  at  or  .strike  whm'ver 
provoked  her — yet,  w’hen  she  gerw  calm,  she  was 
grieved  and  ashamed  of  herself,  and  resolved  never 
to  do  so  a-’ain  ;  hut  at  the  next  temptation  all  that 
was  forgotten,  and  she  was  as  angry  as  ever. 
When  she  w'as  about  five  years  old,  her  iiiainma 
had  a  little  son,  a  sweet,  little  tender  hal>y. 

Now  pa|ta  and  mamma  was  very  glal  of  thi.s, 
and  little  Eveline  would  have  licen  glad  too ;  but 
the  servants  very  foolishly  and  wickedly  tea.sedand 
irritated  hei,  hy  telling  her  that  jtapa  and  mamma 
would  not  care  for  her  now ;  all  their  love  and 
]tleasure  would  lie  this  little  brother,  and  they  never 
would  mind  her.  PtK)r  Eveline  hurst  into  a  pa-s. 
sion  of  tears,  and  ciie»l  bitterly.  “  You  arc  a 
wicked  woman  to  say  eo;  mamma  will  always 
love  me,  1  know  she  will,  and  I’ll  go  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  and  ask  her,  I  will,”  :uid  she  darted  out  of 
the  iiurserv,  and  Hew  to  her  inmnma’s  nxun,  the 
servant  in  the  nursery  calling  after  her — “Come, 
come,  miss,  you  needn’t  go  to  your  mamma’s  nnim ; 
she  wont  see  you  now.”  Eveline  hurst  ojien  the 
door  of  her  imunma’:;  i(x>m,  but  was  instantly 
caught  hohl  of  by  a  strange  woman  she  had  never 
seen  liefore. 

“  .My  dear,”  Kiid  this  person,  “  you  c.annotlie  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  your  mamma  just  now she  would 
have  said  more  ;  she  would  have  told  Eveline  that 
the  reason  she  could  not  see  her  mumma  then  was 
U'cau.sc*  she  was  sick,  and  must  not  1h*  disturbed. 
Hut  Eveline  was  Uh)  angry  to  listen  ;  .she  .^creamed 
and  kicked  at  the  woman,  who,  finding  her  so  un- 
jvasonahle,  lifted  her  hy  foiee  out  of  the  rcKim,  and 
carrying  her  into  the  nursery,  juit  her  down,  and 
.said  to  the  servant  there,  as  she  was  going  away, 
that  she  must  jirevent  miss  coming  to  her  nuunma’s 
room.  Eveline  heard  this,  and  it  lulJeil  ti)  her  raire ; 
and  then  this  wicked  scrv.aat  lH*g;in  laughing,  and 
said,  “  1  Udd  you  that,  ini.s.s ;  you  see  mamma 
do'sn’t  love  you  now  !” 

The  jH>or  child  b«*camc  mad  "ith  fury;  despair 
and  jKis.siv->n  alike  swelled  her  Im.som,  as  if  to  give 
the  feelings  vent ;  she  convulsively*  seized  an  iron, 
.and  flung  it  into  the  cradle ;  it  .struck  the  little  ten¬ 
der  hem!  of  the  sleeping  babe,  which  gave  one 
feeble,  struggling  cry  ;uul  breathed  no  more.  The 
little  crcatim*  was  dead — dead — killed  by  its  own 
si.ster ! 

This  account,  we  l)eliove,  is  perfectly  true.  The 
unfortunate  angry  child  was  Anna,  Countess  of 
Livingston.  She  was  also  C'ountess  of  ('rawford : 
and  111  her  right,  her  son  succeedid  to  the  Ejirldom 
of  Eand.  It  was  a  snuxithing-iron  which,  in  her 


jiaroxism  of  rage  and  terror,  she  snatched  up  and 
flung  into  the  infant’s  cradle.  She  was  most  ami¬ 
able,  and  highly  esteemed  ;  bnt  in  all  her  life  was 
never  known  to  smile.  When  very*  young,  she 
was  married  fo  the  unfortunate  William,  Earl  of 
Kilmamack  (beheaded  in  174(5,)  who,  whatever 
might  be  the  motives  of  his  loyalty  to  his  king, 
was  most  disloyal  to  his  wife,  being  as  l>a<i  a  hus- 
liand  as  it  is  jKissible  to  conceive.  Notwith-standing 
this,  his  excellent,  unhappy  lady  hurried  to  London, 
and  made  every  jHiKsiblc  effort  to  obt.ain  his  pardon. 
Her  want  of  .success  is  well  known. 

A  TALK  AMONG  THE  FLOWERS. 

Not  far  from  the  borders  of  a  dark  wood,  Wtas  a 
bright  and  cheerful  looking  giuden.  b'lowers  were 
there,  of  every  hue  .and  form,  growing  and  rejoicing 
beneath  the  lieams  of  the  summer’ .s  sun. 

“  Ah,  how  happy  we  are !”  said  the  Marigold  to 
the  Larkspur. 

“  Here  we  bloom  anJ  .soar  ujtw’ard  almost  to  the 
very  sun,”  said  a  family  of  Sunflowers. 

“  Yes,  and  climb  as  high  as  the  sky,”  cried  a 
Convolvolus  and  Jasmine,  who  had  wound  them¬ 
selves  round  a  t.all  Princess-feather. 

“How  brilliant  and  stately  we  are,”  said  the 
proud  Dahlia.  We  are  admired  far  more  than 
tho.se  iKile  flowers  that  grow  in  yonder  wood.” 

1  pity  the  poor  faded  things,  ”  whispered  a 
bright  (''oreopsis. 

“  1  look  down  ujion  lliem,”  said  a  fierce  Tiger-lily. 

“  The  sun  loves  the  garden  flowers  best,”  .said  a 
P.insy  of  gre.at  lieauty,  to  some  sweet  Mignionetlc; 
let  us  lie  glad  that  our  home  is  in  this  bright  jdacc.” 

“  I  will  ring  a  jical  for  very  happiness,”  replied  a 
gay  ('anterbury  Hell ;  for  how  could  we  exist  in 
the  gloom  of  that  forest  ?” 

“  Let  u.s  lie  merry  and  glad  that  we  are  not  wood 
flowers,”  .shouted  they  all,  with  a  musical  laugh 
that  rung  through  the  wood,  and  made  the  wild- 
fiow’ers  wonder. 

A  bright  (iolden-rod,  that  grew  on  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  w’ith  his  friend  the  Aster,  heard  this  con¬ 
versation,  and  felt  the  injustice  of  it.  (Gracefully 
liowing  his  yellow  plumes,  he  exclaimed,  “  Indeed, 
you  do  not  know  us;  our  life  is  the  happiest  in  the 
world.  In  the  deep  wixxls,  sheltered  from  the  storm 
and  heat,  by*  the  towering  trees  that  soar  above  us 
like  guardi.in  angels,  we  live  m  jieace  and  lieauty. 
The  sun  (kx?s  not  always  bathe  us  in  a  flood  of 
light  as  he  does  the  garden  flowers,  but  he  darts 
his  Ix'ams  through  green  boughs,  and  they  come  to 
us  in  tenfold  beauty,  sc.attered  in  a  golden  showrer ; 
and  in  the  still  night,  the  stars  look  down  between 
he  tops  of  the  tall  trees,  and  gaze  silently  and  lov- 
.ngly  uj>on  us.” 

The  wooil-flowers  heard  the  silvery  tones  of  the 
(Goldcn-rixl  with  glee,  as  he  recounted  their  ble.ssed 
sources  of  delight. 

“  We  have  music,  too,”  s.aid  he,  “  such  as  never 
floats  through  garden  airs.  We  listen  to  the  windj 
a«  it  sighs  through  the  pines,  and  w'aves  the  bow¬ 
ery  branches  of  the  oak  and  maple,  for  each  tree 
is  a  sejK’nite  harp,  that  gives  forth  its  own  sweet 
meUvlies.” 

Then  all  the  flowers  that  grew  by  the  brook,  said, 
“  Hear  the  music  of  the  waters,  as  they  dash  along 
over  the  rocks,  .and  hxik  on  them  as  they  reflect  the 
sunlight  uptm  us,  and  make  us  bright  and  beautiful.” 

And  the  little  Mos.se8  called  out  from  the  .shmle, 
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“  O  let  U8  always  grow  in  the  greenwood,  and  live 
in  its  shadows,  and  delight  in  its  sweet  voices.” 

Then  the  Ferns  waved  joy  fully,  and  the  Clem- 
atis  clung  round  the  Elder  in  a  close  embrace ;  and 
they  blessed  themselves  that  they  lived  amid  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  forest. 

Then  spoke  the  “  Lillies  of  the  field  ”  to  the  litt. 
le  Hlue-eyed-gra.«s,  that  was  looking  up  into  the 
sky;  “  How  merry  are  we  in  the  meadow.s,  where 
grows  all  that  is  greenest  and  freshe.st.  Happiness 
jiervades  and  fills  the  univer.se.  It  is  above  us  with 
the  birds  and  the  clouds,  around  us  with  eveiy 
flower,  and  green  leaf,  and  blade  of  grass.  Let  man 
take  a  lesson  from  our  kingdom,  and  be  wise,  for  all 
here  are  happiest,  in  the  place  allotted  to  them  by 
their  Creator.” 

THINGS  TO  BE  REMEMBFJIED. 

The  sea  is  to  the  land,  in  round  millions  of  square 
miles,  as  40  to  10,  or  as  4  to  1. 

Fraienhofer,  in  his  optical  exjieriinents  made 
a  machine  with  which  he  could  draw  32,000  lines 
in  an  inch  breadth. 

There  are  7,000  veins  in  an  inch  of  colored  mo¬ 
ther  of  pearl.  Iris  ornaments  of  all  colors  are  made 
by  lines  of  steel  from  200  to  the  1000th  part  of  an 
inch 

The  apprehension  of  a  failure  of  a  supjdy  of 
coals  in  England  is  a  delusion.  In  Y  orkshire  alone 
there  are  exhau.stle.xs  beds. 

The  00.11  mine  which  in  Staffordshire  has  been 
burning  for  200  years,  consi.sts  of  pyrites  subject 
to  spontaneous  combustion.  Water  will  never  ex¬ 
tinguish  them,  because,  when  drawn  otl,  the  pyiites 
burn  more  than  before. 

The  odorous  matter  of  flowers  is  inflammable, 
and  arises  from  an  es.senti.il  oil.  When  growing 
in  the  dark,  their  odor  is  diminished,  but  restored 
in  the  light;  and  it  is  stronger  in  sunny  climates. 

c:ONTENTS  OF  NO.  X.XI. 

Henry  Barton, and  the  Story  of  Philip  Lee ;  illustmted.  Tain 
of  Traveller*— No.  9— .Vdventures  in  Iceland.  The  Two  Begf^ar 
Boys— a  Story  for  the  Young.  Lom  of  Life  by  War.  Sermom 
for  ray  Childien— No.  S— The  Truth.  Biography — Life  of  How- 
ariL  What  i*  Useful  Education  f  A  True  Tale.  Bagdad. 
Beautiful  Case  of  Conucieiie  hy  a  (-'hild.  Roger  William*,  Em¬ 
ma’*  Kint  Letter.  Dream*.  Education.  Beautifnl  Reply,  'rhe 
Pattioiiate  Child.  A  Talk  among  the  Flawer*.  Thing*  to  he 
Reroeinhered. 

PotTRY.— Napoleon  and  the  Brlti*h  Soldier— By  Thos.  Camp¬ 
bell.  Autumn— By  Jame*  Aldrich.  Prayer.  TheSeaOuU— By 
Mary  llowitl.  What  U  it  make*  me  Happie*l.*  The  First  Day 
of  the  Week.  Nursery  Song.  The  Blind  Boy. 
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